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out of the cloakrooms 

Large segments of both Senate and House 
determined that time for disclosure has come 
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| Mischief in 
^Soviet auto land 

By Dev Murarka 

■ So. s 

Moscow 

The Soviet Union Iim entered the 
f ‘- automobile age in reverse gear;. 

Ask any of the country's car buffs, 

* and given a little encouragement they 
/ : -aegin to recite their woes. Their 

biggest problem: repairs and spare 
’•'■parts. 

• : v; Sven ordinary windshield wipers 
*<\ira a prized commodity In the 

- r J.S.S.R. and difficult to replace. They 

ire whipped off cars In no time flat, 
^md drivers soon learn to stow them in 
safe place when they park any- 
.where. 

Spares are available only on the 
black market, where they cost twice 

* ^or, three times the original price — 
-T&nd me has to have contacts. For this 

- /reason, foreigners who own Soviet- 

- / made cars, often have to import spare 
. ...Vparts from Finland, where they are 
■ /easily available. . 

. -Few explanations • 

, The various explanations Russ ians 
. 'ffiye ^ the country's poor state of 
- automobile affairs are rarely con- 
vincing. At any rate none at the 
difficulties appear . insurmountable. 
But when one learns of conditions in 
~ : the automobile factories themselves, 

' -one wonders how the Soviet Union’s 
millions of cars keep r unning . ■ 

• -"•/ Just such a glimpse' was provided 
recently in the country’s most presti- 
gious car factory, the Volsky automo- 
bile plant in TogHatti, which produces - 
the Soviet version of Fiat cars known 
bjside- the country as , tha -ZSigtSL r " 
Trainees are sent to this plant be-' 

. i cause it is considered a model of 
gjj modem management technology. 
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By Peter CL Stoart 
Staff correspondent of ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor . - 

Washington 

Lobbyists spend more than $6 mil- 
lion a year officially — and probably 
many times as much unofficially — 
trying to influence the making of laws 
that Congress enacts for Americans. 

On which laws and lawmakers do 
they lavish their attention? No one 
knows. 

And how much .similar - lobbying 
goes ' on hi the executive bureau- 
cracy? No one knows; 

These questions have 'gone unan- 
swered for29 years under tee federal 
government’s lobbying regulations. 
But now, after the money-in-politics 
-abuses off Watergate, Congress is 
begiimihg to demand answers. ~ . 

. To get them, it may tug lobbying 
from .the corners at congressional 
cloakrooms into the glare of detailed 
public disclosure. 

Stafford leads assault ■ ; 

’. _*/ • * : • 

"This. could be tee year that lobby- 
ing* s' time has come,” says an aide of 
Sen. Robert jT. Stafford (R) of Ver- 
mont, leader of a bipartisan reform 
assault on the lobbying institution. 

Opposffion^is expected from many 
lobbies. The .counsel of- the Chamber 
of Couunm^warns tbaja too-sweep- 
ing disclosure would thre#eii free 
speech and h&ve a “dampening ef- 
fect” on the exchange of ideaa be- 
tweenbi^dess.And-govermpcait. ’ 

But Se^ Wiliam E. Brock xn (R) of 
TeimeaSee. a conservative bostness- 
man. whaaiipports reform, saya "the 
intent of [a -proposed} biH is hot to : 
limit discussion [or j. jeopardize the' 
everyday flew of ideasso necessary. 11 ’. 

Reastmsfor optunism .. 

Optiipiate of such supporters of 
lobby reform as tee Staffcrd aide is 
grounded dtflsuch evidence aar. . - : / 


behind a ui^^d TOeastir^ mMi won a 
promise of early hearlngs from Gov- 
ernment Operations .Committee 
Chairman Abraham A. Rfbicoff (D) 


of Connecticut, one of Its co-sponsors. 
His predecessor, retired Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin Jr. (D) of North Carolina, 
declined last year to hold hearings. 

’ • In the House of Representatives, 

' nearly a quarter of the members (102) 
co-sponsor similar lobbying reform 
legislation proposed by Reps. Thomas 
F. Railsback (R) of IUincds and 
Robert W. Kastenmeier (D) of Wis- 
consin. And nearly 'three-quarters 
(318 of 436) support such reform, 
according to a poll by Comm cm Cause, 
the public-interest lobby. 

• At the state level, seven states 
last year adopted new lobbying dis- 
closure laws or regulations. (Arizona, 

" California; Kansas, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, and, for the first time, Idaho and 
West Virginia). 

"Logical successor 7 

Congressional reformers, who last 
year overhauled the Watergate- 
stained election campaign spending 
laws, view lobbying reform as (in 
one’s words) "the logical successor." 

Here is how. reform would tighten 
: and broaden the old 1948 lobby law: - 

Wider Coverage: Hundreds of lob- 
bying Washington lawyers and corpo- 
rate executives — . who now escape . 
/regulation because- lobbying is not 
their "nfincipal purpose” — would be 
covered if they were paid or spent .as 
little qs $290 a quarter (or $600 a year ) ■} 
on lobbying, or fnade eight ore! 
contactsperquarterwithgovernmwit 
officials. /'/•. 
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Fuller Disclosure. The . present' 
vague registration would be replaced 
by itemized disclosure of each lobby- 
ing expense of $10 or more, and eadi 
contact with Congress or ihe exee^- 
tiw branch. •. ' — J “ 

- . _ Tougher Enforcement. The curretat^ 
enforcement by Congress’s own 
reteiy the Senate and Clerk trfthe/ 
House — netting Onfy one saccessfiol^ 
prosecution in 29 -years' — would 
^stiffened; and shifted to a new. injjR^ 
jpendent FederaJ Flectk^i Comnds^i 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


Broader' Boundaries. Lobbying in 
the executive bureaucracy would: be 
. regulated for the firsttime. ' 


Cambodian Fefugees live on Mekong River fish 


Besieged Phnom Penh: 
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cars, movies, rockets 


Democrat 

energy 

plan 

unveiled 

Gas tax, squeeze 
on world oil price 

By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
A comprehensive energy program 
for the U.S. , for different from the one 
proposed by President Ford, is ra- 
pidly taking shape among key Demo- 
crats in Congress. 

Rep. A1 Ullman (D) of Oregon, 
charging that Mr. Ford's energy 
policy would ‘ 'send a bulge of inflation 
all through the economy.” says the 
Democratic program includes a 10- 
cent-a-gallon tax an gasoline this 
year, rising to 40 cents a gallon in four 
years. 

The Democrats also would place oil 
importation in government hands, 
through the medium of a "negotiating 
authority” which would set import 
quotas and accept "sealed bids” from 
oil-producing nations. 

This mechanism, Mr. Ullman told 
reporters at breakfast, hopefully 
would put pressure on member coun- 
tries of the 1 3-nation Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) to break the world price of 
oil, now about $11 a barrel. 

"We start,” said Mr. Ullman, new 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, "from the stand- 
point tha^f&nerlcans] can't continue 
their present acceleration of oil im- 
ports”'* without "destroying the eco- 
nomic base of the United States.” 
Nonetheless, added the Oregon law- 
maker, no reduction of oil imports is 
possible this year without plunging 
the U.S. economy deeper Into reces- 
★Please turn to Page 4 
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Turkey reviews military ties with U.S. 


Aid cutoff triggers 
"/defense reorganization 

- - By Sam Cohen 

. Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
;V •* Istanbul 

7>i ' / Turkey appears determined to re- 
-*riew its defense policy and its bilate- 
^' •al military agreements with the 

- -i ’Jnited States even if American mill - 

-ary aid to this country is resumed. 

// Various., plans .now are being 
. : --Irafted by Turkish military and diplo- 
natic experts. 

- :• The Ford adminlstratiGn haa asked 
, -■ ‘-he Turks to refrain from any hasty 
. Action .until its current efforts to 
. ^ persuade Congress to lift the arms 
_ embargo produce some result The 
. ? Turkish. Government hna agreed to 
. . until the end of February to see if ■ 

' . -here is any new development in 
;:Jongress, which imposed the cutoff as 
.-if Feb. 51 . 

"Even if the American arms em- 
*■". . <argo Is lifted, Turkey will continue 
' efforts to reorganize its defense 

V^nd take the appropriate measures,” 
'.defense Minister Ilhami- Sancar told 
-jie in an interview. 

^ “Henceforth we shall give priority 
_',<o our defense needs and Interests, 
v national conscience is awakened, 

■ ^ ev ®ry Turk| militar y or civilian, 

- teeUng enthusiastic about it.” 

. •> TSie minister pointed out that oral 

aid written tnilitarv azreements with 


e 1 he United States, inclu ding those on 
he status of tee American military 
v JstaUaflnns In Turkey, now are being 
^^■arefully studied. 

"• Turkey will make a selection of 
hese so-called commexi defense in- 
> •: " 5 ' -■ foliations, and decide which of them 
.. - J ,- r Te really necessary for its security 
. r/^thin the NATO defense system, and 

. ■'Mch are not Those making no 
',-nhtributlcn to Turkey's security are 
, ;kely to be closed down gradually. 
'^■ ybe extent and speed of such action, 
'V-'hich the government will have to 
■ r' ecide, wUl depend on the attitude of 
. 36 U.S. Congress. 

. ' According to Mr. Sancar, if the U.S. 

1 , ■ ,hns embargo continues, Turkey will 
. Reserve its right to disengage itself 
* / -\"om its obligations under the joint 

, . ^efense agreements. 1 Tf the U.S- does 

.> 1 ' ot respect its part of the agreement 
^ v‘ . nd takes unilateral action against 
- Urkey, we cannot help but take the 
' ecessary measures,” he said. 

‘ A ; *PIeese turn to Page 4 



By Daniel Soutberland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

News reports focus an all that is 
.dramatic and 'horrible about Phnom 
Penh. But there is a curious surface 
"normality” about the beleaguered 
city which also ought to be mentioned. 

Once one gets post the airport and 
Its' fighter-bombers and into Phnom 
Peiih itself, the overwhelming im- 
pression is of a city going about its 
: business, and its play, despite the 
yf&Jr. 

There is fighting nine miles to the 
north and six miles to the west; 
almost every day, a few rockets 


smash into the Cambodian capital. 
But the markets are still' open, and on 
some days they are full of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Considerable quantities of food get 
through the “noose” which the insur- 
gents have around the city, one is told. 
The problem is that the prices of 
many items have soared beyond the 
reach of the average citizen. 

Schools carry on 
Some schools have been closed 
temporarily In areas where a number 
of rockets have struck. But others are 
still open. Secondary school students 
can be seen playing basketball and 

soccer. _ 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Kissinger on aid to Cambodia, Israel 
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By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

- The Ford administration has supported its caB 
for more military aid for Cambodia by arguinglhat 
the United States will lose its credibility as a major 
power unless Congress provides the' aid. 

At the same time. Secretary of State Henry a. 
Kissinger acknowledges, in an apparent reference 
to arms requests from Israel, that current congres- 
sional questions about U-S- aid generally "could be 
applied to any country.” 

In carefully chosen winds, Dr. Kissinger told a 
press conference Tuesday that a "special relation- 
ship” between Israel and the U.S. would withstand 
such "strains" - bat tint the entire issue of 
congressional attitude was “no trivial matter.” 

In response to a question that followed at once, 


Dr. Kissinger said be had seen no evidence of any 
harder congressional look at aid to Israel. 

Both President Ford and Dr. Kissinger called on 
Congress to provide $223 million in extra aid for 
Cambodia by asserting that Cambodia would (all to 
communist forces quickly if the aid were withheld. 

"Are we to deliberately abandon a small country 
In the midst of its life and death struggle ... a 
small Asian nation totally dependent on ns?” asked 
Mr. Ford in a message to House Speaker Carl 
Albert (D) of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Kissinger also rejected a statement by the 
Indian Ambassador to Washington, T. N. Kanl, 
criticizing U.S. resumption of arms sales to 
Pakistan, praised a statement by Syrian President 
Hafez Assad that Syria might consider a peace 
settlement with Israel as **a major step forward,” 
and acknowledged the difficulty of (he U.S. in 
deciding whether to grant arms aid to Ethiopia in 
its struggle with breakaway Eritrea. 


Nixon’s Florida houses— part of history? 
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8y Gordon Converse, chief frfnJtoyapher 


New bridge to Istanbul — U.S. diplomats need one 


By JohnDillin •• 

' ... Staff correspondent of 
- -/’ntoChristlan Science Monitor 

-'I: ■ 

.y Key Biscayne, Fhu 

Former President Nixon has re- 
ceived offers between $600,000 and 
$700,000 for liis two Florida houses, 
but so for rejected them. 

Ins tead , says the director of the 
Nixon Historical Association, the for- 
mer president will wait to see if the 
houses can be turned into a nonprofit 
-. center for the study of International 
affairs. . . 

Nixon friends, including Charles G. 
(Bebe ) Rebozo, are supporting efforts 
by ' the association to raise $600,000 
from the public to purchase the two 
waterfront homes. 

Mr. Nixon purchased the houses in 


High sale offers reportedly rejected 
in favor of use as international study center 


late 1968 — one for $126,000, another 
for $127,800, according to records at 
the Dade County courthouse. Since 
then, property prices have escalated 
sharply on Key Biscayne. a subtropi- 
cal island a few miles from downtown 
Miami. 

Price called justified 
A fair price for the properties today 
might be $225,000 apiece, or a total of 
$450,000, ff an ordinary citizen owned 
them, says Key Biscayne real-estate 
broker Jim Francois. Since a former 
president owns them, then the 
$600,000 which the Nixon Association 


hopes to pay probably is "within the 
ball park,” says Mr. Francois. 

However, offers well over that — 
ranging up to $700,000 - have been 
received in recent weeks, says John 
L. Leatherwood m, executive direc- 
tor of the three-week-old Nixon asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Leatherwood says “concern 
over the fate of the Nixon properties 
prompted a. number of persons to 
form tee association in hopes of 
making the two houses a permanent, 
historic feature. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Bringing back ‘good old days' 


New ‘antique’ autos made of fiber glass 


After Tito: can 
Yugoslavia stay aloof? £ 


By Lynde McCormick 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Wind goggles, scarf, driving cap — 
all in place. A flick of the Ignition and 
the roadster purrs into action. Dave 
Laquidara eases down the handbrake 
and the sleek Auburn glides into the 
street. 

Perhaps somewhere nearby a Bu- 
gatti two-seater fires up — or a 1929 
Mercedes Gazelle with mahogany 
running boards, or a Ford Mole A. 

The scene is not the Great Gatsby’s 
front driveway or an outing of some 
car collector's club. In fact, the cars 
are fakes — but increasingly popular 
fakes. 


‘Fiberfabs" 

Eight companies now mnufacture 
fiber glass copies, nicknamed “fiber- 
fabs,” of old cars such as the above, 
and sell them either as kits to be 
mounted on the chassis of modern- 
day autos, or do the mounting them- 
selves and sell the cars ^omplete. 

“The person who buys these cars is 
not someone who’s interested In an 
old car,” says Pat Kemp of the 
Glassic Motor Company in Palm 
Beach. Fla., which manufactures a 



Fiber glass replica of 1 929 Mercedes Gazelle 

Few would guess that under this body is Volkswagen 


An Auburn roadster in good condi- 
tion, for Instance (Auburn also made 
the Duesenberg) would cost between 
$30,000 - $50,000. Originally built in 
1932, it looks about as long as a 
standard-sized Plymouth or Ford, but 
seats rally two people and no luggage 
_ an extravagance, of luxury that 
makes a 1975 Cadillac seem econom- 
ical. 

"The body is an exact copy of the 
original - . . and is mounted on a 
Chevrolet or Ford” frame, says Mr. 
Laquidara, who sells the cars com- 
plete or as kits out of Milford, 'Mass. 
"The fiber glass molds were made 
from an actual disassembled ’32 Au- 
burn. . . .. It would take a professional 
mechanic about three months and a 
'backyard’ mechanic about eight 
months" to build the car, he says. 
Prices start at $4,000 far a kit and go 
to $ 16,000 for a completed car. 


. Ports could prove alluring to Soviets 
for maintaining Mediterranean presence 


■ By Geoffrey Godaell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


"modified” Model A Ford replica, 
"There's an emotional attachment to 
them; they bring back the 'good old 
days. 

And contrary to expectations, the 
current economic slump has brought 


a sales boost, says Mr. Kemp. 

Although several of the cars are 
quite expensive, they do bring back 
"the good old days” for considerably 
less money than the original might 
cost. 


Athens reports arrests in coup try 


Regime apparently firmly in control 
but some see pockets of dissent as threat 


By John K. Cooley 
and Peter S. Melina 
Correspondents of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Prime Minister Constantine Cara- 
manlis ’s government in Greece ap- 
peared in firm control alter an 
aborted Greek Army coup. 

But the planned coup could be only 
the tip of an iceberg In a larger 
conspiracy, analysts assert 
Over 35 officers were reported 
under arrest after an attempt engi- 
neered by what Greek Defense Min- 
ister Evangelos Aver off -Tositsas 
called "a small number of unrepen- 
tant officers." 

Informants in Athens say the center 
of the plot was within the Second 
Army Corps headquarters near the 
northern city of Salonika, with cells 
extending to units throughout Greece, 
including the tank training center tn 
the Goudi suburb of Athens. 

Two of the officers arrested, Maj- 
Gen. Pavlos Papadakis and Brig-Gen. 
Nicholas Dertilis, were connected 
with the Cyprus coup against Presi- 
dent Makaiios which brought on the 
Turkish landings in Cyprus and the 
downfall of the military regime in 
Athens last July. 


anassios Perdikls, a leader of the 1967 
coup which installed former dictator 
George Papadopoulos In power, has 
been cashiered. 

The newest Army agitation ap- 
peared to originate among some 2,000 
officers who supported or tolerated 
the military regimes from April, 1967, 
until August, 1974. 

A large group of the "organized” 
pro-junta officers were hardly 
touched by the purges carried out by 
the Caramanlls government. 

These officers maintained support 
for Mr. Papadopoulos and Gen. 
Dmitries Ioannides, the second junta 
leader. They were further linked with 
a sense of insecurity developing 
within the armed farces as a result of 
an anti-junta campaign, which also 
affected the morale of wealthy seg- 
ments of the officer corps. 


attempt on the life of Mr. Caramarilis. 

Some responsible active officers 
have claimed the government should 
quickly purge the armed forces, retir- 
ing perhaps 300 men from the Army. 
In the Navy, they say, the situation 
could be righted by retirement of only 
20 officers. 

In a broadcast Feb. 25, Prime 
Minister Ca ramanlls assured Greeks 
there was no cause for further con- 
cern. He said the government would 
move swiftly to eliminate the last 
remaining centers of pro-junta sub- 
version in the country. 


VW becomes Bugatti 

But if taste and economics run in 
other directions, the field is wide 
open. 

For example, $750 and a Vol- 
kswagen chassis get you a 30 -miles- 
per- gallon 1927 Bugatti 35B. Bay 
Products Corporation of Miami 
makes replicas of it and a 1929 
Mercedes-Benz Gazelle (which costs 
more). 

Antique car buffs generally regard 
most of the imitations with feelings 
ran g in g from disdain to indifference, 
says John GUlis of the Antique Auto 
Museum in Brookline, Mass. “Except 
for the Auburn roadster, the copies 
are not exact. . . . The workmanship 
is often poor, and they are usually 
overpriced," he says. 


The opening of the latest trial of 
Yugoslav dissident Ifihajlo Mlhajlov 
in Novi Sad is a reminder of the 
current uncertainties hi Yugoslavia. 
They add Yugoslavia to the list of 
countries along the northern shore of 
the Mediterranean ' — Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Turkey — 
where question marks about the fu- 
ture raise increasingly acute prob- 
lems for Western defense planners. 

At the root of the uncertainties in 
Yugoslavia is the general wondering 
about what will happen when Presi- 
dent Tito is no longer on the scene. 
The marshal, founder and embodi- 
ment of the postwar Yugoslavia as a 
Communist, federated republic now is 
in his 80s. When he is no longer at the 
helm (the question is asked) will his 
successor be able to together the 
six republics making up Yugoslavia? 


in creasing sales 

But most of the companys report 
steadily increasing -sales. Glassic 
sells about 1,000 Model A's and about 
150 Romuluses (another Auburn — 
1935) a year even with hefty price tags 
of $10,000 and $19,500, respectively. 

But Mr. Giilis points out that the 
fiber glass versions “aim for a differ- 
ent audience,” one not necessarily 
interested in an original, as well as 
the considerable work and expense 
involved In restorattan. 


The Soviet magnet 

Marshal Tito's own. greatest con- 
cern — probably shared by the great 
majority of Yugoslavs — is that when 
he goes, the Soviet Union should not 
pull Yugoslavia back into the Soviet 
bloc which he so dramatically broke 
back in 1948. With the great-power 
jostling under way in. the Mediterra- 
nean, the availability to the U.S.S JR. 
of Yugoslav ports as Soviet naval 
bases in the Adriatic would be an 
obvious advantage. 

The marshal has reason to mistrust 
Soviet intentions. Last fall 32 mem- 
bers of a pro-Soviet dissident move- 
ment in Yugoslavia were sentenced to 
jail terms. (The Yugoslav authorities 
were discreet about- the' outside con- 
nections of the movement, usually 
describing its members as "com- 
toformists.” They are believed to 
have had ties with pro-Soviet Yugos- 
lavs who have been living in exile in 
the Soviet Union and. Czechoslovakia 


since 1948.) 

After the 1948 breaF with the Soviet 


Union, Marshal Tito followed a pohev 
of toughness at home, cracking down v 

rai dissidents both on the right and a, 

the left Twenty-seven years later 
presumably an the continuing 
sumption that any opening could be " - 
seized by a U.S.S.K. waiting to pouM. 
or subvert - be Is doing the same 
thing. 

Mr. Mihailov’s trial fits into a " ' . 
pattern of cracking down on the Left- 

after some swipes against the Right. 

The swipes against the Right have/ - 
been mostly against nattonalistg- ' 
within the Republic of Croatia alleged ' 
to be intent on taking it out of tbs 
Yugoslav federation. Fifteen Croats 
were sentenced to prison terms of up * •" 
to 13 years an just such .charges' 
earlier this month. (There has long- 
been tension within Yugoslavia be--'* 
tween those mainly Cathodic parts oi ' 
it which were once under Austro 
Hungarian rule — such as Croatia and- '. 
Slovenia — and those Orthodox and r 
Muslim less develped parts that were ' 
once part of the Ottoman Empire. ) 

Another recent swipe against the ; 
Right was the banning of an Issue of 
the Catholic weekly Druzina. 

Balancing — or perhaps over-' u 
balancing — this on the Left has been 
the closing down of the Marxist .. 
magazine Praxis. Before the dosing 
down of the magazine, eight Marxist' 
professors at Belgrade University 1 
had been summarily dismissed be- 
cause of their association with the -r-*;" 
publication. In this context it fits the - 
trial — which opened Tuesday •— q { 

Mr. Mlhajlov. Mr. Mlhajlov is aVr-i 
Marxist — but one who has otter ( } [ I 
criticized the Soviet Union and 
restrictive aspects of commurrisir. : 
elsewhere. He was imprisoned ir . . 
Yugoslavia 3tf years for his heretics'. . 
views in the late 1960s. 

The Yugoslav Government’s view ft 
that it and it alone should be arbiter ctf . . .. 
how and when the UJS.S.R. is criti- 
cized — apparently on the assumption . - 
that any uncontrolled teasing ofthe _ 
Russian bear might prove' over pro,/ , 
vocative. 


South West Africa not on freedom itinerary 


Units transferred 

Virtually all of the 950-man Greek 
national contingent then serving In 
Cyprus were transferred to the Tur- 
kish or Bulgarian frontiers or to other 
remote garrison posts .by the Cara- 
pianlis government, and this was one 
of the causes for dissatisfaction. 

The government said Lt-Col. Ath- 


Royaliet ties involved 

This sentiment was shared by for- 
mer royalist officers disappointed by 
what they considered Mr. Cara- 
m anils' s failure to return former King 
Constantine to his throne. A national 
referendum voted against this last 
year. 

There is a further group of officers 
concerned by the upsurge of what 
they see as leftist anarchism and also 
by the legalization of the Greek 
Communist Party for the first time in 
15 years. 

All these Issues acted as a catalyst 
for an anti-government Army move- 
ment, apparently exploited by the 
cadre of junta conspirators still in key 
positions in the Army. There are 
reports that the plotters planned an 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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ANGOLA 


British Commons rejects TV 


Windhoek, Sooth West Africa 
Looming Independence for the Por\ . 
tuguese territories of Mozambique, 
and especially for Angola, just north \ 
of this country, once more - focuses ■ 
attention on South West Africa’s fu- f 
ture. / 

Is freedom for what the United/ 
Nations calls Namibia an$ closer as a/ 
result of the new winds of change?/ 
The response from the authorities . 
here is still a firm “no,” despite, hintj 
of change to come from the South 
African Government in Pretoria. . j 
“South Africa is not prepared to be 
Irresponsible, like pulling out of this 
country due to outside pressure,” said 
Dirk Mudge, senior member of the 
legislative assembly’s executive copa L 
mlttee in a private interview here. j 
“Instead it would welcome a solu- 
tion. It wants to find a settlement. ” 1 " 



assembly in Ovambe&and, which re- 
sulted in at least a paper victory for 
the South African Gknisinnent. 
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By a staff cartographer 


*■’ '^cCqrdfSg wv arc^ouiNce*- SWjfpO’ 
speakers were .“clubbed down by 
police atthe outset.”' 

The election resulted in a 55-percent 
turnout of the voters, despite a 
SWAPO call for a boycott. This 
compared with a turnout of only 3 
per cent fa the last election in 1973. 

The government admits that in 1973 
it underestimated the huge distances 
involved, the resistance to voting, and 
the fact that balloting could not be 
. finished in a single day. This time a 
week was allowed for rural Ovambos 
to get to the polls, and mobile voting 
stations, dubbed "flying ballot boxes” 
and mounted . on trucks, were in- 
troduced to encourage voters. 


which re- effective in persuading voters, as the_ 
victory for small poll confirms. Some say ^ 
enj. - ' . SWAPO members used, or at least ~ 

se r - SWaPO’ - threatene cf, violence . 
down by The final result of the election was" : 
certainly a setback for SWAPO, ‘ 
55-percent whose infrastructure has been greatly- - 
despite a reduced internally white growing in" ' 
cott- This size elsewhere in Africa, 
of only 3 • Meanwhile other Africans/ such as >* 

in 1973. Chief Clemens Kapuuo, leader of the - 

that tn 1973 influential Herero tribe, and Mr. Veil. ...... 

i distances have emerged as powerfuI poUtical 
roting, and spokesmen. . r _ 


Second of a series on South West 
• Africa '7' 


the Assembly at Cape Ttown, but it has 
no support among blacks here. 


By Reuter 

London 

Camera-shy British Members of Parliament have defeated a 
proposal to televise the House of Commons working sessions on an 
experimental basis. 

The motion was defeated by only 12 votes. But another motion, 
providing for the lower house’s proceedings to be broadcast on radio in 
a four-week expe r iment, passed by 172 votes. 

The anti-TV result was welcomed noisily by traditionalist MPs who 
waved their parliamentary papers and directed derisive remarks and 
gestures at the press gallery where broadcasters were sitting. 

The publicly owned British Broadcasting Corporation later an- 
nounced it hoped to begin the radio trial period soon after Easter. A 
spokesman said the House’s decision against television was regretted. 

This is the fourth setback In the«past nine years suffered by the 
advocates of television. In I960, the broadcasting principle was 
rejected by only one vote but there were more substantial majorities 
against the Idea in 1972 and in January, 1974. 


Minor changes permitted 

Other informants here agree that 
South Africa Intends to stay. But they 
attribute it less to a sense of responsi- 
bility an Pretoria’s part than to 
determination to keep this nation, 
which is rich in diamonds, uranium, 
copper, and Karakul sheep (Persian 
lamb), under control for as long as 
possible. 

The overall impression one gathers 
here is that white the government 
talks of making changes, and has 
permitted a few minor ones already to 
take place. It really has no intention 
whatever of allowing what residents 
call simply “South West” truly to 


Hostiletribes . ; ; _ \ 

The United Party opposition, in 
South Africa says "South West” 
should have a ; multiracial govern- 
ment on federal lines in the south, but 
an all-black g ov er n ment foe the north: 
The government balks at this, saying 
It would take years to establish two 
regimes, and then how could they be 
unified? 

Instead, says the government here, 
each racial group In South West must 
choose Its own spokesman and decide 
for itself what it wants.; But with a 
complex array of hostile, competitive ‘ 
tribes and ancient tribal systems, zip. 
one explains how a consensus is to be 
reached. 

South African Prime Minister John 


become Namibia — that is, indepen- Vorster declared last year that people 

I. a m m m . - m m ja m. _■ _ ■> ' nUmilrl ’ Ka all/HlHul ’ 



dent and black-ruled by Its majority 
black African population. 

Instead, Pretoria treats South West 
as a useful but backward province of 
South Africa rather than a mandated 
trust territory supposedly being 
trained for self-government. 


Some 

tax 

audits 

result 


refunds . 


Internal 

Revenue 

Service 



Separate entity 

"Separate development or apart- 
heid will continue here just as long as 
possible,” declared a local informant 
who preferred not to be Identified. 
"The Boers [South Africans of Dutch 
extraction] want to keep a white 
heartland here surrounded by black 
Bantustans, with perhaps special ,- 
status for Ovamboiand. 11 ' 

The latter reference is to 340,000 
Ovambo tribesmen who comprise 
nearly half the country's 800,000 
people. Whites number 90,000. If the 
Ovambos, who live mostly in the. 
northern portion near the Angola 1 
border, were made a separate entity, 
then the whites would be the largest 
remaining "tribe” in South West 
Africa and thus could perpetuate their 
control of the southern portions of the 
country. 

This so-called "solution” of having 
two governments Instead of one 
been mentioned by South Africans in' 


here should be allowed, ■ "unhin- 
dered,” to find their own adution. Ml*. 
Mudge, who is close to Mr. Vorster, 
says once all the ethnic groups have 
selected their representatives they 
should meet with the whites, repre- 
sented by himself and an assistant, to 
discuss the terms for a final agree- . 
ment This means, he said, an "un- 
conditional dialogue.” 


Heavy, turnout 
Critics claim a heavy . turnout also 
was aided by rumors that nonvoters 
would notbe allowed medical aid or 
work pergtote to the future. - 
In Ovamboiand proper, 64,500 
blacks voted, about 75 percent of the 
electorate. But to the set-called police 
zone sooth of Ovambolandi leas than 5 
percent of. Ovambos voted, few more 
than - to 1978., This accounts for the 
overall ayerage of 55 percent 
The conclusion Is that Ovambo 
tribal leaders to the homeland, pre- 
sumably prompted by whatever in- 
fluence South West African, officials 
could muster, did their utmost to 
encourage participation this time. . 

JCn addition an estimated 3,000 
SWAPO adherents have left-Ovambo- 
land under strong tribal and police 
pressure and have become refugees 
In neighboring Zambia or Angola. So 
SWAPO influence haw . diminished 
greatly. 


Congress OKs project' 
to try out solar energy 

By Reuter -*'T 

W ashington • - 

Several thousand peoplesota may " ' - 
be living and working -lii bbiWing*^ 
heated and cooled by energy from the ■ * •• • 
sun as part of a $60 miOlon- federal ' 
program started recently. •_ 

Congress approved the project as 
an effort to develop an alternative to ;. 
fossil fuel energy. The proigriun vltt , 

be operated jointly by the National '- 
Aeronautical and Space Adminis--: 
tration (NASA) and the ltepartmeBt .-l. 
of Housing and Urban Development v... 
(HUD). ; 

The agencies will finance demon- . . , 
stration projects by private builders 
and contractors to determine the 
feasibility of -solar heated and cooled 
buildings. . | 


A HUD official said the agency vnu 
jpeful of seeing 300 to 500 homes HQjJ 


hopeful of seeing 300 to BOO homes 
using solar energy built as well as 
some office and public buildings, bat 
this will depend on the interest shown 
by private business. 


V iolence used? 

In the "police zone,” abarrler area 

where whites control entry and exist 
from Ovamboiand, both Ovambo tri- 
besmen and SWAPO supporters are 
mare .scattered and therefore harder 
to. control. There SWAPO/ was mere 
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Flat rejection . 

But Gerson Veil, president of the 
South West Africa National Union 
(SWAN!!), flatly rejects this dialogue 
concept He ; says blacks Want a 
unitary state from the Orange River . 
to the south .to the Kunene River to the 
north and from the' Atlantic Ocean to 
Botswana.. 

Mr. Veil also called for a black 
majority government elected on a 
one-man, one- vote basis. His SWANU 
or ganisation is a* member , of the 
Namibia National Convention. ; 

-Despite police repression and the 
detention of most of its leaders, the 
strongest political force to Najmibi&is . 
probably stm the South West Africa 
People’s Organization (SWAPO), the 
predominantly Ovambo party. 

But SWAPO was given Utile oppor- 
tunity for pollttcal -.activity' to; the 
January election for a new regional 


Correction 


EDrran 

1 JotmHnghfs 


MANAGER 


- In a 'recent article on . American 
Indians and their stand: on treaty 
rights, lawyer Nancy Stearha of the 
New York Center for Constitutional 
Rights was quoted to enwC: A typo- 
graphical slip in Boston made it 
appear that Miss Steams bnd charac- 
terized the Mohawk Indians a* deter- 
mined not to leave their what- 
ever the outcome of a legal 'dispute 
ewer Mohawk presence <»^ 812 -acre.' 
. piece of land to. Adirondack: State 
Park. (The state of New ^ra^ has 
filed suit to force the M&tftW ks to 
.leave; the Mohawks have'filed to 
dismiss the state suit) 
made no such statement/ x|s©- - to* . 
elusion of the statement 
marks was a mistake, W&ch thffcv 
Monitor regrets. ' 
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Senators review 25th Amendment 
to see if refinements are indicated 


BySAeirtP.Bey 
Stafi coriespondentof • 

The Christian Science Monitor 

“ 1 • _T • ■ 

. Washington 

. The 25th Amendment to the U.S.- 
Constitutiao — hov weU does it work? 

"Pretty - well,” . chorus disparate 
voices in Senate testimony now under 
way. But a number of proposals are 
put forward to change in modestways 
the way this amendment provides 
continuity in presidential and vice- 
presidential succession. 

For the first time In the United 
States’ 199-year- history, the nation 
has both a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent not elected to national office 
through the usual quadrennial elec- 
tion, but rather selected through this 
amendment - 
A Senate subcommittee hearing 
chaired by Indiana’s Birch Bayh — 
who 11 years ago Introduced the 
proposal that became the 25th 
Amendment — now Is looking at the 
way the amendment worked the first- 
time it was put Into operation — to 
select successors first for Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew, then for President 
Nixon, then Vice-President Ford 
when he became President 
Testifies Rep. PeterTtodlho (D) of 
N.J., in other words other witnesses 
generally agree with: "I t hink it is 
unquestionable that -without Section 


Two ot the 25th Amendment this . 
nafirat might not have endured nearly ' 
so .well-, the ordeal of its recent 
constitutional crisis.’’ Section Two 
provides for a new. vice-president In. 
case ’of resignation or death by having 
him nominated by the President, then : 
approved (or disapproved) by both- 
houses of Congress; . .. 

Credit given ; 

Some witnesses suggest the amend- 
ment works so well it should hot be 
changed. Mr: Rodino is one. Another 
is Charles Alan Wright, professor of 
law at the University of Texas. A 
constitutional scholar,, he became ah ' 
adviser to former President Nixon 
during.' legal controversy over the 
White House tapes. ': 

•T think that the procedure. . 1- 1 has 
functioned well when It was put to the 
test i-r and it seems tome far superior 
to anyv alternative I have beard 
dfocussed,*’ he says. 

The'dissentihg view 

Others disagree. Rhode Island’s 
Sen.- .John O. Pastore recommends 
amending the Constitution “to pro- 
vide' for a special election for the 
office of President arid Vice-President 
if an. appointed Vice-President ac- 
cedes- to the presidency with more 
than 12; months to serve." 

Senator Pastore sAys Ids proposal 
would corrent “ what 1 perceive to be 



By.R. Norman Mattieny, staff photographer 

Bayh— amendment work? 

an omission. If not a flaw, in the 25th 
Amendment" The Constitutional 
Convent! cxi of 1787 intended, he says, 
"that the president and vice-president 
should be elective officers 1 ’ and not 
appointed. 

Sen.. William D. Hathaway (D) of 
Maine wants a special presidential 
election held should both presidency 
and vice-presidency be vacant simul- 
taneously — as might occur should 
anything happen to a president before 
a vice-president Is confirmed by Con- 
gress under terms of the 20th Amend- 
ment Senator Hathaway says several 
constitutional authorities agree with, 
him that this change can be made by 
simple statute nnri need not be a 
constltitutional amendment 


Government-owned tracks likely 

Congress weighs Eastern rail plan 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

After both sound and fury, Congress 
likely will approve a precedent-mak- 
ing recommendation for the sHmmed- 
down eastern U.S. rail network — 
government ownership of railroad 
tracks and other rail facilities. 

Congress realizes the eastern rail- 
roads must continue to operate, and 
agrees that because of years of 
neglect the track is In such poor 
condition billions of dollars must be 
spent on repair — money the new rail' 
system will not have. 

Congress simply does not know 
what else to do. to -keep the. roads 
running, several sources confirm; 
although one alternative plan Is be- 
ginning to gain some attention. Pro- 
posed by Pennsylvania Gov. Milton X 
Shapp, it would finance track repairs 
with a 5 percent nationwide surcharge 
on all railroad freight shipments. . 

Recommendation draws fire 

These are the conclusions of several 
key sources in close touch with the 
congressional mood. The recommen- 
dation that the government consider 
precedent-making track ownership is 
one of the two. most controversial 
elements in the tentative plan being 
proposed this week bythe U.S. Rail- 
way Association, charged with estab- 
lishing in a year a viable railway 
system to replace the bankrupt Penn 
Central and other red-ink rail lines. 

The second controversy will come 
over the Association’s recommenda- 
tion, to be formally announced 
Wednesday (Feb. 26) that 6,200 miles 
of railway track be abandoned. This 
would reduce the eastern rail system 
east of Chicago to some 15,000 miles of 
track when Conrall — the Consoli- 
dated Raolway System — begins its 
freight operation next year. 

But one well-informed congres- 
sional source forecast that much of 



By a staff photographer 

To -untangle troubled railroads, must U.S. buy tracks? 


the 6,200 miles ultimately would be 
saved ; he said the Railway Act of 1973 
contained sufficient funds to subsidize 
the operation of most of this track. 

Meanwhile- an angry Congress 
struggles to vote Penn Central enough 
money, $322 million, to operate a year 
before It la replaced by a semi pub l i c 
railway system. Approved Feb. 19 by 
a House "sick: and tired of having to 
bail the Penn Central out," as one 
source puts it, the measure at this 
writing Is stalled by filibuster in the 
Senate. 

Monday, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation arranged a $25.3 mil- 
lion federal grant -to ward off a Perm 
Central threat to close its 40,000 miles 
of track this week due to Inability to 
pay employees. Formed through 
merger in 1968, the Penn Central now 
Is some $2.0 billion in debt 

Under the federal-purchase idea, 
the government would charge private 
companies to operate on the tracks. 

Until the Railway Association’s 
plan is formally released, congres- 


sional sources will not comment pub- 
licly on it But privately they ' made 
-their views .known. - " / 

Nationalisation ahead?. ;)■ 

Conservatives and other opponents 
charge that by injecting federal- own- 
ership into- the nation's rail network 
for the .first time, the way. will be 
paved for inevitable federal natinm- 
atization of all railroads; as in many 
European nations. 

Proponents deny this need happen. 
It is essential, they say, for the nation 
to have dependable rail trans- 
portation from Chicago to Boston, 
now served by the Penn Central which 
sinks half a million dollars deeper into 
debt each day. BHlions are needed to 
put these bracks, roadbed, and other 
rail equipment into good operating 
condition according to congressional 
investigations — $7 bffllon by one 
estimate. 

This Is too much money for Con- 
rad'S coffers, and it could not afford 
to cany that much debt if it were to 
borrow it. 


‘Less debate . . . more action’ 


Young lawyers fight for change 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

One reason many Americans are 
not getting more needed legal help on 
housing, consumer, and other prob- 
lems is that the nation’s largest group 
of lawyers spends too much time cm 
"debate, debate, debate." 

This Is the charge being raised by 
leaders of the young lawyers in the 
American Bar Association (ABA), 
who say their preference for more 
action, less, talk, Is largely being 
ignored by older members. 

"You get a little impatient to get out 
of the theory and into implementa- 
tion,” says R. William Ide HE, presi- 
dent-elect of the ABA’s Young Law- 
yers’ Section which is limited to ages 
■36 and under. 

Although the section accounts for 42 
percent of the ABA'S 193,000 mem- 
bers, few young lawyers hold ABA 
leadership posts. 

Defending the ABA': a former presi- 
dent, RObert W. Meserve, says thor- 
ough "deliberation" is needed on 


complicated issues. More younger 
members are not in leadership posts 
because "they haven't put in the 
hours and the work" and often lack 
the experience of older members, he 
says. 

"The older conservative lawyers 
control standing committees of the 
ABA,” says Robert H. Borkenhagen, 
82, an Albuquerque, N.M., attorney 
and ABA member. "If we were on 
them in number we could be a greater 
force for change." 

The ABA once was called "an elite 
club of conservatives," but no longer 
is, counters ABA president James D. 
Fellers. But some young lawyers 
disagree. 

Appointment sought 

Mr. Meserve points out that he and 
others fought for appointment of a 
special prosecutor in the Watergate 
affair; that the ABA favors the equal- 
right constitutional amendment for 
women, decriminalization of mari- 
juana. and greater legal services to 
the nation’s poor. 

The ABA now sponsors major proj- 
ects in mental health and prison 


reform and is helping develop na- 
tional standards for criminal justice, 
lawyer discipline, judicial ethics, and 
youth education in law-related stud- 
ies. 

But for young-lawyer members like 
Paul Rosenbaum, also a member of 
the Michigan Legislature, there are 
"too many discussion groups and not 
enough tangible things being accom- 
plished." 

“Tn mental health, for example, 
rather than setting up study groups — 
go ahead on into it," he urges. 

Changes under way 

Some changes are under way: 

• The young lawyers' section bud- 
get has been "dramatically in- 
creased" in the past few years, says 
Harry Hathaway, former president of 
the section. 

• Though the number of com- 
mittee assignments given young law- 
yers by the ABA president each year 
is still low, it has been Increasing 
since a "breakthrough" two years 
ago, says David E. Ward Jr., presi- 
dent of the young lawyers’ section. 


Lawyers mull high legal costs 


By Robert ML Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

Many Americans are reluctant to 
use a lawyer’s help until they are "In 
the soup, in real trouble," because of 
high fees charged. 

But low-cost, pre-crisis legal help 
on problems such as leases, sales 
contracts, shoddy merchandise, and 
taxes is available under legal insur- 
ance plans, says the American Bar 
Association (ABA). 

" So far, less than 20 broad-coverage 
plans, costing up to about $180 a year, 
are in operation across the U.S. But 
many more are pending. How to get 
them started is one of the major 
topics of the ABA’s national confer- 
ence here this week. 

The rich use lawyers frequently, 
and there are a number of federal 
programs designed to offer legal aid 
to the poor, says James D. Fellers, 
ABA president. “But the vast major- 
ity of Americans — some 70 percent — 
have been largely neglected by legal 
£ services. They’re afraid of lawyers, 
they don’t know how they can have 
lawyers, ” he added in an Interview. 

Lawyers looking for work 
.. Greater use of law offices in shop- . 
phpg canters and other easily acces- 
sible places could help attract more 
clients. And greater use of para-legal 
. assistants could help cut fees, ABA 
|. delegates here say. 

But some low-cost law offices have 
closed because of lack of clients — one 
reason the ABA is considering 
.changes in its traditional ban a g ai n st 
lawyers advertising. 

The current push by the ABA to 
expand legal services comes when 
there Is an apparent excess of lawyers 
looking for work In their profession. 
While some 35,000 persons were ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1974, the U.S. 
Department of Labor reported only 
about 16,000 job openings that year for 
lawyers, says ABA spokesman. Ross 
Hagen. 

- -The greatest stumbling block to 
wider use of lawyers, ABA delegates 
interviewed stress, is high fees. A 
young New Mexico lawyer cites typi- 
cal fees of $40 to $60 cn hour In hla 
state for legal help on scone real 
estate and business contracts. "It's 
not worth that to the average middle- 
class individual," he says. 


A Georgia lawyer says fees across 
the country often range from $20 to 
$120 or more an hour for legal 
consultation. But, he adds, he does not 
think lawyers are overpaid. 

Services for the wealthy 
Legal insurance plans offer one 
solution to Ugh fees, the ABA says. 

There are two basic types of group 
legal insurance plans for individuals: 
the open plan, which allows the 
insured to choose Ms own lawyer, and 
the Closed plan, in which the group 
lawyer is designated In advance. 

"The wealthy use lawyers to plan," 
says Philip Murphy, director of the 
ABA’s special committee on pre-paid 


legal services. Legal insurance plans 
should enable the middle class to “use 
the advice of a lawyer before they get 
into the soup," he says. 

Broad -coverage legal Insurance 
plans currently in use include one for 
about 26,000 New York City employ- 
ees, one for about 12.000 construction 
workers in Washington, and another 
for about 2,700 construction workers 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

In California about 800 plans now 
offer limited coverage, usually in- 
cluding brief consultation and docu- 
ment preparation assistance. Many of 
them cost only about S25 a year, says 
Mr. Murphy. 


Time to refloat Turkish Noah’s Ark? 


Bythe Associated Press 

Dallas 

Tom Crotser says a boat-shaped 
object nestled in a craggy wrinkle on 
the face of Turkey’s Mt. Ararat is 
Noah’s Ark. 

Mr. Crotser, whose gremii band of 
BfbUcal historians has made five trips 
to Mt. Ararat, faces a skeptical world 
with such a claim. There are those 


who doubt there ever was an Ark and 
those who doubt it could exist today. 

But Mr. Crotser says he has photo- 
graphs taken at long range while on a 
expedition last summer to the in- 
hospitable mountain in eastern Tur- 
key. 

"The climax, we hope, domes this 
summer when we expect to scale the 
mountain and actually touch the Ark, 
perhaps enter it," said Mr. Crotser, 
who is from Frankston. Texas. 


Wonderful Sight Light 


Arab ownership for a U.S. newspaper? 


By John K. Cooley 
By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Bassam Freiha, president of Dar 
al-Sayyad, ' one of the Mideast's big- 
gest publishing houses, wants to buy 
an American newspaper of medium 

circulation, perhaps in the 80,000 to 
50,000 bracket. 

"We think either the Middle West or 
one of the Northern states mlgjitbe a 
better region for us than the East or 
West coasts," Mr. Freiha explained in 
an interview at his office here. 

Dar al-Sayyad publishes Beirut's 
widely read Arabic political daily 
newspaper, Al- Anwar, the m aga z in e 
Al-Sayyad, and other Arabic publica- 
tions for women and teen-agers. What 
would it want with an American 
newspaper? 

"It would be a splendid bridge for 
better communication between Arabs 
and Americans, first of all,” an-, 
swered Mr. Freiha. “Second, it would 
provide marvelous training in tech- 
nique and technology . for us, which we 
could apply here in the ArabworidL 

‘Logical expansion’ 

“Besides, we have a policy of 
promoting growth in our own publish- 
ing activities. The U.S. market Is the 
most logical place to expand.” 


Letters of Inquiry from one of Mr. 
Freiha 's associates, Wajlh Abdallah, 

to newspaper representatives in the 
United States brought "several posi- 
tive replies, including Invitations to 
come to the States to talk it over, and 
possibly to consider also other pur- 
chases In. higher circulation brack- 
ets," says Mr. Freiha. 

However, one broker, George Coo- 
per, of George J. Cooper A s socia tes of 
Rockville Centre, New York, replied: 
“There are not too many present 
possibilities of the size you might be 
interested in and, on the other hand, 
we have many longtime clients In this . 
country to whom . we. are under obliga- 
tion, and they, of course, came first 

"Secondly, I doubt very much if 
there are any^ publishers in this 
country who would be interested in 
selling out to other th an others in the 
U.S." 

Confidentiality broken 

Mr. Freiha says that this negative 
reply would have been fair enough if 
left at that, ‘instead,” he charges. 
"Mr. Cooper violated the normal 
rules of confidentiality between bro- 
ker and client” 

He gave the “story” ’of this Arab 
desire to buyinto the American press 
to Editor and Publisher magazine, the 


trade journal of the newspaper pub- 
lishing business, which ran it in Its 
issue of Feb. 15. 

Did Mr. Freiha tMnV that the. recent 
opposition to Arab’ investments in 
U.S. banks and industries had In- 
fluenced the climate against his buy- 
ing an American newspaper? 

Not necessarily, he replied, though 
admittedly "there is a very emotional 
and sensitive climate in the States 
just now. This negative attitude to- 
ward all things Arab is not in keeping 
with the American tradition of free 
enterprise. 


Training in UJ5. 


■ "We in the Middle: East have been ■ 
giving a warm welcome to U.S. ; 
business and, banks which have estab- 
lished themselves, here.-. . When 
will some Americans realize that we 
are not all rltftng camelaorCadlllacs, 
and counting curraney totente.” 
Several of Mri Freiha’s. staffers at -- 
Dar. al-Sayyad have already bom-- : 
pleted training to the United States, 
and several more are on their way - 
this year to Ihe American Press 
Institute at Reston/VIrginia. : 

“The - States,” concludes Mr. 
Freiha, “is the best place to iearn 
advanced newspaper techniques. We 
would like to share in your ex- 
periience.” 
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Ford to release 
sewage-treatment funds 

Washington 

President Ford has authorized the 
release of $9 billion in federal funds for 
construction of sewage treatment 
plants, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) said. 

The total includes S5 billion ordered 
released by the Supreme Court on Feb. 
1 8 in a ruling that denied the 
administration could legally withhold 
the congressionally appropriated 
money from the states. The White 
House announced in late January it 
would release the other $4 billion. 

EPA administration Russell Train said 
in a statement that the federal sewage 
funds would create 180,000 jobs in the 
construction industry and at least twice 
that number in related fields. The 
money will be released in the 1976 
financial year, starting in July. 

Housing agency defaults 
on $1 04 million debt 

New York 

The New York Urban Development 
Corporation, a state agency that raises 
funds for public housing, was in default 
for £104.5 million worth of debt 
Tuesday. 

Bankers said the default was almost 
certain to have a significant negative 
Impact on the municipal bond market. 

A last-ditch effort by Gov. Hugh 
Carey to head off the default by 
obtaining financing from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York failed, 
according to Reuters. 

Elijah Muhammad, 

Black Muslim leader 

Chicago 

Elijah Muhammad, who passed on 
here Tuesday, was the leader of an 
estimated 70,000 Black Muslim 
followers in the United States. Known 
to his flock as "The Messenger," he 
called on them to pray for total 
separation from whites. 

His most famous follower was World 
Heavyweight Champion Muhammad Aii 
who poured thousands of dollars into 
the movement's treasury. 

As leader of the group called The 
Nation of Islam, Elijah Muhammad 
controlled the group's S80 million 
corporate empire, which includes 
supermarkets, restaurants, and food- 
processing factories. 
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New budget director 

Dr. Alice M. R Ivlin, as she was sworn 
in by House Speaker Carl Albert (D) of 
Oklahoma, as new director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office in Washing- 
ton. The CBO is designed to give Con- 
gress greater control over federal 
spending and financing. 


U.S.S.R. says few Jews 
still seek to emigrate 

Moscow 

The Soviet Union said there had 
been a dramatic drop in the number of 
Jews applying to leave the country for 
Israel. 

The Kremlin said it was because 
Israel was on the verge of catastrophe. 
A clearly officially inspired article in . 
Moskovskaya Pravda, organ of the 
Moscow City Communist Parly, 
repeated an assertion in a weekly 
joumai last month that visa authorities 
were processing fewer than 1,500 
Jewish emigration applications. 

This figure, contrasting strongly with 
claims by .Zionist organizations in the 
West that more than 100.000 Jews 
were actively seeking emigration, was 
seen as indicating that the flow of 
emigrants this year would drop to a 
trickle. 

Action called possible 
on Sino-Soviet issue 

New developments possibly may be 
forthcoming in the Sino-Soviet border 
issue. 

This is the interpretation being put 
on the recent activities of Victor Louis, 
the mysterious Soviet journalist, 
generally believed to have special 
connections with the intelligence 
branch of the KGB or security police. 

Three days before Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Leonid F. Ilichev’s 
surprise return to Peking for renewal of 


border talks, Soviet mystery man Louis 
walked into the head office of ' - • ' 
Hutchinsons, leading British publisher 
in London, with a thick manuscript on 
the Russian-Chinese border row. The . 
book may contain new dues to 
Moscow's Intentions in the Far East, 
writes Paul Wohl, the Monitor's Soviet 
analyst. 

Mr..Louis shortly afterwards flew off 
to Brazil, and was not available for 
comment Mr. Louis is the only Soviet " 
journalist who is allowed to act as 
Moscow correspondent of a Western _ 
newspaper, the London Evening News: 
Mr. Louis has been entrusted on such 
unusual missions as interviewing the ■ 
son of Chiang Kai-shek in Taiwan and- 
political personalities in Israel. He 
emerged from Moscow some years ago 
with the , ■unexpurgated ,, memoirs of 
Svetlana, Stalin's daughter. 

Ethiopia includes Sudan 
in Arab condemnation ; 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Ethiopia T uesday widened its 
condemnation of Arab attitudes toward 
Eritrea and for the first time included - 
neighboring Sudan — whose president 
has attempted to bring about a cease- 
fire in the troubled northern province. ** 

An article in the government-owned 
Addis Zemen newspaper, read over 
Radio Ethiopia against the background ' 
of martial music, accused the Arabs of 
trying to wrest Eritrea from Ethiopia 
because they wanted full control over 
the Red Sea. 

“They believe that the nations 
entitled to use the Red Sea are Arab — 
Somalia, Sudan, Egypt, South and 
North Yemen, Jordan . . the 
article said. Official Ethiopian 
statements on Eritrea repeatedly have 
attacked Syria and other unnamed 
Arab countries for supporting guerrillas 
fighting for Eritrean secession. But - 
today's article was the first to single 
out other states, such as Sudan. 

House to get decision 
on oil tax amendment 

Washington 

The House Democratic caucus, in a 
move termed a "grave mistake" by 
Rep. Al Ullman (D) of Oregon, voted 1 j 
1 53 to 98 to let the full House decide , I 
whether or not to attach a measure 1 
ending the oil depletion allowance to '/' 
the $21 .28 billion emergency tax cut 
bill. Mr. Ullman, chairman of the Housed 
Ways and Means Committee, says that . 


debate on the controversial proposal to 
end the oil depletion allowance could 
delay passage of the tax cut by two 
months, writes Harry B. Ellis, Monitor 
correspondent 

This was denied by Rep. William J. 
Green (D) of Pennsylvania, sponsor of 
the measure to end the depletion 
allowance. Repeal of this allowance 
would add about .$3 billion to oil 
industry taxes. 

"The most important thing,” Mr. 
Ullman told reporters at breakfast, "is 
to get a tax cut bill in place" to 
stimulate the economy and help low- 
and middle-income' Americans. The oil 
depletion allowance; he added, 
"properly belongs to an energy bill." 

Bonn court decision 
narrows abortion rights 

Bonn 

The trend toward liberalization of the 
legal grounds for abortion in West 
Germany has been slowed but not 
stopped. A decision on the subject 
Tuesday by the country's constitutional 
court declared flatly that abortion 
simply on request is not legal. 

The decision invalidated part of a 
new abortion law pushed through 
Parliament last year by the ruling Social 
Democrats. It would have permitted 
abortion for any reason during the first 
three months of pregnancy, writes 
David Mutch, Monitor correspondent. 

The decision out of Karlsruhe has 
been awaited not only all across West 
Germany but all across Europe, where 
abortion laws have been liberalized 
with great rapidity in the last year. 

News of the direction of the decision 
leaked out of Karlsruhe, seat of the 
court three weeks ago, and many 
statements in opposition were made 
immediately. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt was among those criticizing 
the decision then. 

On -Tuesday, however. Minister of 
Justice Hans-Jochen Vogel gave a very 
guarded statement at a press 
conference and refused to judge the 
decision before a careful evaluation by 
the government And he made 
statements supportive of the courts 
right to decide on the validity of laws. 

Union men discussing 
shortened workweek 

As always happens in a time of high 
unemployment talk of a shortened 
workweek is spreading through 
American unions, writes Ed Townsend, 


tile Monitor's labor correspondent. 

Last week, the AFL-CIO's executive 
council, meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla., 
suggested that since not enough jobs 
are being generated to meet 
employment needs, the country should 
begin thinking of a 35-hour workweek 
instead of the standard 40-hour week 
under the Fair Labor Standards (wage- 
hour) Act 

AFL-CIO said this should be one 
objective in a campaign to "update" 
the federal law. A $3 an hour minimum 
wage and double time tor overtime 
work were proposed as other 
objectives. 

Many unions in and out of the 
federation also are pressing. demands 
for a seven-hour day, including AFL- 
CIO's Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the independent United 
Automobile Workers and United 
Electrical Workers. The unions insist 
the 35-hour week should not mean lost 
pay for workers; they should be paid 
more by the hour so that weekly 
earnings remain at present 40-hour 
levels. 

NATO aide says arms 
ban perils Cyprus talks 

Washington 

NATO Secretary-General Joseph 
Luns agreed with President Ford this 
week that a congressional ban on 
military aid to Turkey could have 
serious consequences for negotiations 
on Cyprus and the defense of NATO's 
southern flank. 




NATO photo 


Joseph Luns 

A White House statement issued after 
the President and Mr. Luns conferred 
here Monday said they devoted 
considerable attention to the 
congressional ban, which began Feb. 

5. 

Congress took its action because of 
Turkey's use of American weapons in 
the invasion of Cyprus last July and the 
President’s inability to certify that 
progress had been made in 
negotiations between Greece and 
Turkey on the Cyprus issue. 


Indian dispute 

Armed Indians who seized and shut 
down a Fairchild electronics plant at 
Shiprock. N.M., Monday on the Navajo 
Reservation have agreed to meat with 
tribal and company officers about a 
labor dispute and other grievances;' : - 
More than 20 men, identifying 
themselves as members of the 
American Indian Movement entered 
the Shiprock plant in the early hours 
Monday. They released a security 
guard after a few hours, occupied the 
building and closed it to plant 
employes reporting to work. 

Dollar sags 

The U.S. dollar sagged to new lows 
in European exchanges Tuesday as 
ministers of oil-producing nations met 
in Vienna to consider several proposals 
to exclude the dollar from oil trading. 
The dollar reached record lows in early 
trading in Amsterdam and Brussels, a 
17-month low in Paris, and a 1974-75 
low in Frankfurt, it was only slightly 
above its historic floor in relation to the 
Swiss franc. 

Chile offers exile 

Chile's military government has once 
again offered to free some 150 political 
prisoners and fly them to Mexico within 
the week, well-informed sources said 
Monday in Santiago. The prisoners 
offered exile include Laura AUende, a 
former congresswoman and sister of 
the late Marxist President Salvador 
Allende, the sources said. 

Hills nomination looms 

Carla A. Hill's nomination to be 
secretary of housing and urban 
development appears headed tor 
approval in Washington by Senate 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee. 

Fertilizer program 

The Ford administration plans to ask 
Congress soon for emergency ' 
legislation aimed at boosting the - ' 
production of nitrogen fertilizer needed 
by farmers, hopefully in time for 1975 
crops. The Agriculture Department plan 

will reportedly call for removal of 

federal price regulation on sales of ' 
natural gas used to make fertilizer. 


* Mischief besets Soviet auto land 


Continued from Page 1 
If the description provided by 
Pravda, the country’s most author- 
itative publication, is anything to go 
by Henry Ford certainly would not 
have made his millions had he run his 
plants the way the Soviets are in 
Togliatti. 

Pravda expose 
It all began with a letter to the 
editor of the party’s official news- 
paper Pravda from an engineer, 
named Mrs. G. Pyka, who works at 
the plant. This is usually how in- 
vestigations and exposes begin in the 
Soviet Union. Mrs. Pyka’s letter im- 
plied that there was gross mis- 
management in her section of the 
plant, where she looked after the 
rejected and defective spare parts 
storehouse. She suggested that some 


people had a vested interest in keep- 
ing certain parts in short supply and 
that rejected parts were not being 
properly disposed of. 

Investigation ordered 

Pravda sent its correspondent N. 
Mironov to investigate, and the story 
he wrote was staggering. He said that 
last year the defective parts depart- 
ment made sales of 1% million rubles 
(roughly $2.12 million). These were 
parts that were still usable. But the 
head of the department told corre- 
spondent Mironov that the sales could 
have been double that amount — only 
the rejected spares never reached the 
department. No one knows how they 
vanished. 

The head of the tires section, Lidia 
Trofimova, told the same story to Mr. 


^Turkey reviews U.S. ties 


Continued from Page l 

Although the government has not 
yet decided on the measures to be 
taken if aid Is not resumed, various 
contingency plans have been consid- 
ered, Including the closing down im- 
mediately of the U.S. Aid Mission in 
Turkey, the ending of the A.P.O. and 
PX facilities to the 7,000 American 
servicemen in this country, the limi- 
tation of certain activities at the 
American installations, and even the 
dismantling of some erf those bases. 

The U.S. maintains 22 military 
installations in Turkey, five of them of 
major importance, including the 
strategic air base at Incirlik, and the 
powerful radar and tracking stations 
at Sin op and Diyarbakir. 

Turkish officials say that Turkey's 
attitude toward defense cooperation 
with the U.S. may be more moderate 
if Congress decides to lift the arms 
embargo. But they emphasize that 
Turkey’s confidence and reliance on 
these ties will not be the same as in 
the past 

This being a matter of government 
decision, much will also depend on 
what government replaces the 
present caretaker cabinet, which is 
expected to resign early in March. 

Offers confirmed 

Whether American aid is resumed 
or not, Turkey is determined to obtain 
its defense requirements from vari- 
ous sources - preferably from NATO 
countries — and also to build its own 
war industry. 

Mr. Sancar confirmed that Turkey 
has received recently numerous of- 
fers for arms sales from several 
countries, including France, West 
Germany, and Britain. 
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By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 

"We are examining all these offers 
and we are contacting certain coun- 
tries and firms tor arms imports," he 
said. "If the U.S. lifts the embargo, 
we shall seek to buy arms from the 
U.S. but on equal terms and without 
any preference." 

The minister pointed out that arms 
imports from the Soviet Union were 
not being considered, because of the 
NATO standards used in the Turkish 
armed forces. He denied that the 
Soviets had made such offers to 
Turkey. 

Mr. Sancar said the American aid 
cutoff has reminded Turkey of the 
importance and need to set up a 
national defense strategy as well as a 
war industry. ^ 

"Turkey will make all sacrifices to' 
achieve this," he said. "We shall use 
all our national resources, and the 
private sector will also play a part in 
the arms manufacturing.** However, 
the minister admitted that this is so 
tor only at the planning stage, and 
that the establishment of such an 
industry requires much time, as well 
as big technological and financial 
means. 


/Besieged 

Mironov. It was impossible tor her to j - Phnom Penh 

keep track of her tire stock, she said L _ __ _ , 

- to know how many were defective p° n ‘ lnued from Page I 
and how many were new — because. ■ Movie theaters operate as -well, 
tires were coming and going all day although moviegoers have to submit 
on the conveyor belts. /to a body search on the way in, and 

/the. theaters close early in the day 
400 tires : because of a 9 p.m. curfew. 

However, she says she picked up 400 1 Considering the fuel shortage which 
tires lying around the plant, which f Mt Pbnom Penh < the number of 
bad been discarded by the factory's vehicles on the move is astonishing, 
pickup truck drivers. Apparently, Blackmarket gasoline sold In bottles 
these drivers did not bother to repair **y innumerable part-time peddlers 
blowouts but simply picked a new tire keeps many a car going. 
fr o m the conveyor belt whenever they * The rocket fire has forced a few 
felt like replacing one. In this way changes in traffic patterns but has 
they avoided all the red tape of done little to stem the flow. When 
requisitioning replacements. rockets started hitting around the 

Private customers, on the other .boulevard called October Nine (Oct. 
hand, still have to 1 go through a was the founding date of the 

lengthy process to buy these parts. Cambodian republic), much of the 
After depositing their money in ad- city’s main north-south traffic shifted 
vance they are given, no choice in -t® Democracy Boulevard. It seems 
selecting the goods. The store clerk . less prone to rocket fire, 
hands out whatever she pleases. n . t , 


★ Democrats unveil energy plan 


Black-market sales 
It is not surprising under these 
circumstances that almost the only- 
spares available are through, the 
black market obtained via pilfering, 
from the manufacturing plants. The 
Pravda correspondent was unable to 
recommend any solution except to 
lament what a bad example the plant 
. In Togliatti must be setting for the 
young trainees who are sent there/ 
Meanwhile, car owners continue to 
guard their windshield wipers, and 
the state loses money. 


‘Glasphalt 5 may be answer 5 

to winter potholes 

By the Associated Press 

Golden, Colo. 

"Glasphalt" may make it possible - 
to repair those winter potholes in the, 1 
street without waiting for warm 
weather. 

A research study reveals that glas- 
phalt, a street paving material made 
with crushed waste glass and asphalt,' 
can be successfully laid In colder, 
weather than conventional asphalt 
made with crushed stone.' 

The study, made by Ihe Colorado . 
School of Mines Research Institute for 
the Glass Container Manufacturers. 


| vehicles on Ihe move is astonishing. 

! Blackmarket gasoline sold in bottles 
by innumerable part-time peddlers 
keeps many a car going. 

1 , The rocket fire has forced a few 
changes In traffic patterns but has 
done little to stem the flow. When 
rockets started hitting around the 
boulevard called October Nine (OcL 
9. 1973 was the founding date of the 
Cambodian republic), much of the 
city’s main north-south traffic shifted 
to Democracy Boulevard. It seems 
less prone to rocket fire. 

Pausing for a rocket 

- When a rocket hits, people briefly 
take cover, then crowd around to 
inspect the damage, and finally go 
back to whatever they were doing. 

One of the most terrifying scenes 
the city has witnessed occurred three 
weeks ago when rocket shrapnel tore 
into a group of primary -school stu- 
dents attending a class. Thirteen were 
killed and more than 30 wounded. 

Panic-stricken parents, and rela- 
tives rushed to the school and fought 
to get past a gate being held shut by 
military policemen who were assist- 
ing rescue workers. 

One block away, the men in a 
corner barber shop stopped work for a 
minu te' or two to see what had. 
happened before returning to clients. , 

A diplomat argued that morale In 
the city was actually slightly hi gher • 
now than it was a year ago. He 
contended that this was partly be- 
cause last year at about this time, the 
insurgents were pounding the city 
with captured American howitzers. 
More people were killed in one day- 
light shelling alone than all those who 
have been killed in rocket attacks so 
tor this year. 


Silent suffering 

It would be easy to conclude that the 
people at Phnom Penh are shnply 


Institute, found two reasons that / taking it all in stride. But to leave it at 
glasphalt can be used in colder that would be misleading. 


weather: it contains more beat thaw ; 
conventional asphalt and it cods 
more slowly. 

This is important, the study points . 


As many observers have pointed 
out, the Cambodians have a, way of 
suffering silently. Those, who live' in 
/the areas which are hardest .hit by 


Continued from Page 1 
sion. He rejects Mr. Ford’s contention 
that oil imports should be cut by a 
million barrels a day in 1975. - - 

The President’s method of reducing 
petroleum imports, asserted Mr. 
Ullman — by adding a fS-a-barrel 
tariff to the price of foreign ail, 
coupled with freeing the price of 
domestic “old" oil from Its $5.26 
celling — is “not proper and equi- 
table" because It would add two or 
more points to the consumer price 
index. 

Quotas on foreign ail, to be set by 
the proposed U.S. negotiating agency, 
“is a better approach, " riaimn Mr. 
Ullman. Given the depressed state of 
the American economy, "it will take 
from l two to three years to reduce 
[imports] by a million barrels a day.” 

Over the next 5 to 10 years, said the 
House Ways and Means chairman, 
the U.S. “should establish a goal of 
limiting oil imports to 25 percent of 
our total consumption.” Currently 
Americans import 37 percent of their 
oil. . 

Under the "umbrella" of Ways and 
Means . shepherding, the ' congres- 
sional energy plan is befog- coordi- 
nated among several "jurisdictional” 
committees, with a target date of 
April 18 set for presentation to the full 
House. 

By that time, conceded Mir. Ullman, 
Mr. Ford — unless blocked by Con- 
gress — will have added $8 to the 
price of each barrel of foreign oil and 
-set free ail domestic petroleum to 
float to a free- market price. This, said 
the Oregon legislator, would make it 
much harder to unravel the White 


House program and replace it with a 
. congressionw model. 

• Ford advised to ‘hold’ 

Both Senate and House have bills on 
Mr. Ford's desk, suspending his oil 
import tariff, $1 a barrel which 
already has been imposed. 'Ihe House 
is expected to override easily the 
President's promised veto, though 
results in the Senate are uncertain. 

The President, said Mr. Ulhnan, 
"would be well served” to 'TWM" 
where he is — that is, add no mere to 
the tariff on Imported oil and retain 
the $5.25-a-barrel celling on domestic 
old crude. Should Mr. Ford do that, 
indicated Mr. Ullman, Congress 
might allow the existing $i-a-barrd 
tariff to stand. 

The proposed gasoline tax "at the 
pump,” he explained, would be ac- 
companied by a coupon system, in 
which each registered vehicle would 
be allotted a certain number of tax- 
free gallons, perhaps 10 a week. 
Drivers wishing more gasoline then 
would ]pay the tax on each additional 
gallon. As the tax rose, many car 
owners, in theory, would drive fewer 
miles, thus conserving o4L 

Revenues from the gasoline tax, 
under the congressional plan, would 
go Into a trust fund, devoted to 
financing developmsit of alternate 
sources of energy in the U.S . 

Down the road, Mr. Ullman fore- 
sees an excise tax on "gas-guzzling” 
cars. He also favors deregulation of 
natural gas and domestic all; if — an 
important "if,” he stressed — this is 
accompanied by a. windfall profits 
tax. 


★.Nixon’s Florida houses— part of history? 


Continued from Page l 

The houses still attract tourists. The Nixon houses are zOTed escchffllyefy 
guard posts are gone now, and the tor single-family roridenttes///// 
huge chain-link fence has been re- Local resistance to Any change is 
moved, so that some tourist? have wqxscted to be intense, si^#*h**y 

troufoe telling just which houses are center would generate much! heavier 
the Nixons . - meofthearaC 

National drive pluuted , 

We re about ready now to- arga- pared, was -unavailable for'an lnter- 
nize ... a nationwide fund*ialsfog view; but he did issue a statement ® 
campaign,” says Mr. Leatherwood. the Nixon project . .v- . 

The campaign may rely primarily an. • “Many - things, happened - during 
a direct-mail appeal to the W^OOO Nixon’s yeare, hoth good and bad,’ h® 
people he says have written sympa- said. “The historical significance of 
thetlcaUy to Mr. Nixon, .since he . these bappeirfngswiti: forever alter 
resigned. "American history.’ Th® .. Southern 

■ Early fond raising has be^ word- .. White House on Bay La^.lstfp^ 0 * 
of-mouto, bringing in about so /, this fostory and a place wtterq 
far. of these events took pfoce.? v/.. 

.These funds and otifers toc^hein . . . .. The jntoaary goal o£ the. awoci- 
ai^ being kept in the Key/S^Myne^/* efforto- kesaid, are to see that 

Bank & Trust Comp any whoso .. . t j^ prnpeirtis&rftiwalTL pei'iitaneotlyas 

man is Mr. Rebozo. ' an. historical monument , worthy of 

One potential problem preservation. rr : • j 


out, because both asphalt and glas- '! rocket fire complain that firey riot 


phalt must renuto- warm until it has 
been completely compacted by roll- 
ing. 


sleep well atnight And strange colts 
have arisen to oiler solace and protec- 
tion. 
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Dance 

Atikeh Eiiih, 6 
Indonesia. 
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-0 A Star 

I saw a stair, 

I reached for it, _ 

I missed, 

So I accepted the sky. 

. Scott Fortinl, 12 
Stamford, Conn. 





FOOTPRINTS 
OF YOUNG 
EXPLORERS 


From across the United States, 
from Germany, Indonesia, arid Iran, 
young explorers share their-worlds 
through poetry, essay, and art 
Pre-teens are invited to send in 
their explorations on any subject 
they choose. Those items unused 
will be returned if sender provides a . 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. , 
Send to Children’s Page, Box 353, 
Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 
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A Shadow 

My shadow never leaves 
me 

it always sticks around 

It always sticks to me 
but never makes a 
sound. 

At different times of year 
it’s shorter than the 
others 

And i don't think I ever saw 
any of its brothers. . • 

David Borta, 6 
Tyrone, Pa. 
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Pelicans 

When the ocean 
flies high 

The Birds sit down 
• to rest. 

Oh how it's pretty 
in their watery nest. 

Grace Evans, 6 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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Munich child, symbol 
of the city of Munich 



Renee Protiva, 12 
Munich, Germany 


Snow 


... 
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Snow is white’ and funny 

it's just like ? snow white 
bunny. : 

It falls from the sky so soft and 
fluffy 

it is all so very puffy. 

When it snows the ponds turn ice 
it is realty very nice. 

Stefanle Tompkins, 2nd grade 
Tehran, Iran 


Turtle 




Sketched after a visit to 
the New England Aquarium 

Eric Labarca, 3% 
Tumsville, N.J. 


Windy 

Pat Kearns, 1 2 
New Castle, Del. 


About my squirrel 

I and my Mommy were sitting next to the window; 
and we saw a squirrel. We tried an experiment Do you 
want to know if it works? We put a nut inside, and he 
came in our house. He stood on his hind legs and 
begged for more, so we gave him more. 

Later, a cat tried to chase him, so he climbed up a 
tree, and he made a funny noise and wagged his tail. 
The nuts we gave him, he hid in the bushes, and he 
even put one in our flower pot. 

i felt very happy when i saw him come close, and I 
laughed when he came inside. Tomorrow I can't wait 
until he comes back. I know he is my friend, because if 
he wasn’t, he wouldn’t have come in. I hope he knows 
us better, so he’ll come farther in. 

Sylvia Rhodes, 7 
Houston, Texas 


TKe I iff I 


. li'hHe pwl 
sleeps ih a Tree . 
air day long and Ih 
rhe / nig hr he .nun+s 

T°r m/c6. Ahd eluj-inj 

jfbe oir+ernoon he 
looks at branch 
and when he is 
■nnisned he goes 
i inside and sits ih 
his favorite chair 
ancl reads his 

rarvoriTe book 

cjuietly. 


NiraJ Agarwal, 6 
Milwaukee, WIs. 


My Pigeon 


i have a pigeon 
she can fly free 
but best of aii, 
she comes back to me. 

She was young and afraid 
when i found her in the 
street 

I took her home 
and gave her something to 
eat. 

I put her in a cage 
So she wouldn't fly away 
but she was so sad 
I set her free one day. 


She just flew around 
but didn't go away 
I was so pleased 
when she decided to stay. 

She talks to me 
and follows me around 
she's the best pet 
a boy ever found 

\ love her 
and she loves me 
but the best part is 
she's free as can be! 

Paul Channels, 10 
Camavillo, Calif. 


Please turn page for children’s feature 
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Readers question, 
columnist replies 




How individuals are combating din 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Sigmund Schy had had It up to the 
eardrums. So he planned a noisy 
counterattack. 

Next door to the North Mia m i, Fla., 
resident was an automobile dealer 
whose floodlights (“enough to Illumi- 
nate the Orange Bowl") and raucous 
Intercom system destroyed the neigh- 
borhood peace, according to Mr. 
Schy. 

In retaliation, every morning be- 
fore he left for work last December, 
Mr. Schy turned cm a repeating 20- 
mlnute tape recording that blared 
rock music from his improvised roof- 
top speaker onto the car lot below. 
These ear-rending blasts were inter - 
stlced with Mr. Scfay’s homemade 
commercials touting rival brands of 
cars. 

A court injunction finally silenced 
the impromptu broadcaster. 

New York City residents of Stuyve- 
sant Town and Peter Cooper Village 
near the East River have had more 
success in dealing with the “buzzsaw 
going off outside our windows" — the 
23rd Street seaplane base. 

After long battles, city o ffi cials 
have agreed to require the aircraft to 
use a three -bladed propeller when the 
May -September commuter service 
begins again. This should lower the 
din. Furthermore, if that measure is 
insufficient, the city says It will 
entertain the option of closing down 
the base. 

Large array of noises 

These two Incidents dramatise the 
fact that, for many Americans, home 
Is no longer a privileged castle as far 
as noise Is concerned. More and mare, 
citizens are awakening to the need for 
m a kin g the often hard effort to press 
their claims to peace and quiet. 

Some 16 million Americans suffer - 
from airport noise. Over 2.6 million 
Americans endure noise from high- 
ways, while many millions more are 
disturbed by regular city street traf- 
fic. Another 14 million suffer the din 
from 96,000 miles of major arterial 
roads in suburban communities. Also 
34 million citizens are subjected to 



How to muffle it-4 


construction -site noise annually. And, 
In New York City alone, an estimated 
675,000 people live within 150 yards of 
elevated and above-ground public- 
transport routes. 

This cacophony invading homes is 
joined by the noise of snowmobiles, 
barking dogs, lawn mowers, vacuum 
cleaners, electric blenders, garbage 
grinders, and quadraphonic sound 
systems. 

Technology available 

Above the din, there have been a 
few efforts to restore "peace and 
quiet" to the home en viro nment. But 
there is much, much more citizens 
can be doing — and demanding — to 
improve their situations. 

As Robert Alex Baron, founder of 
Citizens and a Quieter City in New 
York and author of "The Tyranny of 
Noise,’ ’ points out, “Noise is, without 
question, detrimental to the quality of 
life. And It's not necessary, because 
the technology is available to most 
cases to make the source quieter.” 

Over a period of years, many major 
cities have developed building codes 
that stipulate builders must achieve 
certain levels of noise attenuation in 
residential housing, particularly far 
common walls shared to apartment 
buildings. But enforcement is often 
minimal, If not nonexistent. 

The federal government, through 
the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development (HUD), also has set 
minimum property standards for all 
residential building assisted by FHA 
financing. This accounts for 5 to 10 
percent of the new housing market. . 

The HUD program, basically, Is a 
land-use policy to encourage devel- 
opers to use less noisy areas, away 
from airports, major highways, shop- 
ping centers, and other noise gener- 
ators. 


HUD will approve projects in noise- 
impacted areas If there is a real need 
for housing in the area and there, are 
no other land options available, a 
HUD official says and adds, “But then 
we require the developer to try to 
minimize noise infiltration as much 
as possible." 

As for consumer products, an Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
noise-labeling program should get off 
the ground within the next year or 
two. Then buyers should be able to 
compare, not only prices, but.~ the 
noise levels of various brands} of 
appliances. 

Somewhat Ironically, however, to 
several cases where quieter products 
have been developed — motorcycles, 
vacuum cleaners, and lawn mowers 
— the public has rejected them In 
favor of the mare familiar, noisy 
brands. People seem to equate noise, 
with power and performance and to 
feel that noise is the price they must 
pay far "progress." 

“The nolsemakers always argue 
that people can get used to noise, but 
that’s absolutely not true," Mr. Baron 
maintains . Noise victims are often 
afraid to complain, he says, “because 
they don’t want to be thought of as 
cranks and they can't prove the harm 
they are sensing." 

However, more and more groups of 
citizens are r aising their voices in 
efforts to preserve quiet. What than 
can you, an Individual, do? 

• Protest Canvass your neighbor- 
hood; find out who else Is bothered by 
the same noise sources. Contact your 
com munity organization or block as- 
sociation. If there Is none, form one. 

• Try to deal with the noise offen- 
der directly, whenever possible. 

• Know where to complain. Find 
out If the city has a separate noise or 
environmental department And - If 
there are noise standards set by law 


Noise: what you can do about it 


By Robert C. Cowen 

As the series by staff correspon- 
dent Monty Hoyt has reported, 
noise is a pervasive and complex 
environmental problem. But you 
don’t have to wait for lawmakers, 
researchers, or regulators to do 
something effective about this 
annoyance yourself. 

Edgar A. G. Shaw of the Na- 
tional Research Council of Can- 
ada and past president of the 
Acoustical Society of America 
aptly observes: "The accumula- 
tion of permanent noise-induced 
hearing loss could be brought to 
an end overnight were It possible 
to ensure that earplugs or ear- 
muffs were warn wherever neces- 
sary." 

While this in no way dulls the 
need to muffle the nolsemakers, It 
does offer a simple, effective way 
in which individuals can deal with 
a noise problem, In this case, 
dangerous noise at workplaces. 

There are other such simple 
measures, and common courtesy 
is one of the most effective. 
Snowmobiles and snow throwers, 
lawn mowers, chain saws, and 
many other outdoor appliances 
are an unmuffled annoyance In 
country or suburb. Loud parties, 
radios, or TVs play tin same rale 


Research notebook 

to cities. What was a nuisance 
yesterday can be overbearing 
today when unwanted sound Is 
interfering with Individual pri- 
vacy and mining sleep to what is 
sometimes a dangerous degree. 
Discretion and consideration for 
others In the use of personal 
nolsemakers can do much to 
reduce this problem while waiting 
for manufacturers to tone down 
their products. 

Defensive screening is yet an- 
other strategy you can take. Of- 
ten, well-placed fences, walls, or 
thick plantings can cut down the 
traffic din which frequently Is the 
main background noise to resi- 
dential areas. Double windows on 
the street side of a bouse or 
apartment and other noise In- 
sulation also help. 

Indeed, development of simple 
strategies of location and design 
to screen noise out of the home 
environment is a neglected re-, 
search field. Two years ago, to an 
effort to alert researchers to this 
need, Richard EL Lyon of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology pointed out that "most of 
the ordinary processes of sound 


propagation to the outdoors have 
obviously not had the degree of 
theoretical or exper i mental effort 
applied to them that the more 
[national] defense-related prob- 
lems [such as underwater sound] ] 
have.” The situation has not im- 
proved substantially since then. 
The Environmental Protection 
Agency and other interested 
A ffi fiffifts should put more effort . 
into research to help individuals' 
defend themselves against mdse. 

As Mr. Hoyt has reported and 
as Dr. Shaw explains in technical 
detail to the January issue of 
Physics Today, experts can de-, 
vise technically feasible solution a ; 
to the noise problem to the long 
run. But along with the grand 
technological design, there must 
be an Individual commitment to 
do what one can oneself to damp 
down the din. 

Dr. Shaw puts the challenge 
directly when he notes that noise 
is a problem that "brings us face, 
to face with the ultimate question, 
of individual responsibility. 

"Can a society as complex and, 
energetic as ours truly flourish," 
he asks, ‘tonless its members are 
individually willing to participate 
to solving its cofiecttve prob- 
lems?” 

A Wednesday column. 


other than those implied to general 
nuisance statutes. These often pro v e 
unenforceable to the courts. If the 
laws exist, press for enforcement. If 
not, press the city council and the 
mayor to pass noise-abatement stat- 
utes setting definite decibel standards 
as other cities are doing. 

• Engage the news media, busi- 
ness leaders, and elected officials in 
your fight for quiet. But be well- 
versed to the details of your particu- 
lar noise problems. 

• Also listen inside your own 
home. Does your way of living, of 
using tools and appliances, generate 
undue noise? Consider noise when 
buying equipment. And consider your 
neighbors when using equipment, 
m airing repairs, listening to music, or 
having a party. 

Soundproofing installed 

Continued complaints and collec- 
tive citizen action can make a differ- 
ence. 

In New York City, for example. Dr. 
Emil Pascarelli and his neighbors 
living in a historic lower Manhattan 
district were kept awake by the 24- 
hour-a-day racket from a nearby 
printing firm. After three years of 
concerted effort to get the city build- 
tog department to enforce existing 
codes, plus $7,000 in' court legal foes, 
toe printer was forced to put in 
soundproofing along the length of his 
building. 

The protests of Ci t ize n s for a 
Quieter City to New York were also 
Instrumental to prompting former 
Mayor John V. Lindsay to set up a 
noise task force which resulted in the 
formation of a city noise-abatement 
bureau and the setting of . com- 
prehensive noise standards. The city 
has also developed, because of citizen 
pressure, the "world's quietest" sani- 
tation trucks. They will begin fleet 
operation this spring. 

In Chicago, to cite a second case, 
continuing public agitation resulted to 
a night curfew for garbage collection. 

“Noise is the price we pay for our 
own Indifference," Mr. Baron con- 
tends. "A quieter world Is possible, If 
we don’t take noise far an answer." 

Last of four articles. 


■ OUT OF THE 

LABORATORY 


Rower power 
in the space age 

Today water hyacinths are consid- 
ered a nuisance to toe Southern 
United States. But space-agency sci- 
entists think the day may come when 
Southerners will be grateful for these 
fast-growing plants.' While trying to 
clean' up after various space-age 
activities in a laboratory tn Mis- 
sissippi, they discovered that water 
hyacinths remove harmful chemical 
pollutants from waste water effec- 
tively and cheaply. What’s. more, the 
sclentists are testing ways toharvest 
these plants into something similar to 
natural gas. 


By Robert Edwards 

Transferring E Bonds 

How may I leave uncashed 
Series E Savings Bonds to several 
beneficiaries? I do not wish to 

have toe bonds retesoed because I 
would not want to pay the accrued 
interest, and fm not sure who will 
receive them. What should I do? 

L.H.B. 

Series E Bends owned solely by 
you with no beneficiary noted can 
be left to an estate and their 
disposition detailed in a will 
During the course of your estate’s 
administration, the bonds may be 
paid to or reissued in the name of 
the appropriate legatees. Trans- 
fer of ownership through a reissue 

moneywise 

during settlement of an estate 
does not constitute a taxable 
event However, if toe bonds are 
paid to a beneficiary, the accrued 
interest becomes Income to the 
recipient and subject to federal 
Income tax. 

If you should decide who is to 
receive your E Bonds, you may 
have them reissued without pay- 
ing tax on the accrued interest as 
long as you remain toe owner. 
The reissued bonds will then show 
you as owner and someone else as 
co-owner or beneficiary. 

Trust for conveying assets 

In a recent "Moneywise” col- 
umn, yon noted a properly drawn 
trust could reduce -federal estate 
and state inheritance taxes. How 
is this possible? Mrs- O.S. 

Major tax benefits result when 
a trust permits use of the marital 
deduction for avoiding double tax- 
ation of a couple’s assets — once 
when one dies and again when the 
spouse dies. For a stogie person a 
trust permits giving assets to 
heirs on a continuing basis to 
reduce one’s estate. A charitable 
trust may also provide income 
with the principal going to a 
qualified recipient Institution or 
organization at death. For a di- 
rect transfer of assets to two heirs 
at death,, a trust reduces the cost 
of conveyancing through probate 
but has little other effect an estate 
♦or inheritance taxes. 

Commercial paper 

What Is p rotection offered for 
investments through banks for 
higher interest rates than is paid 
on savings? These do not seem to 
be. under FDIC. What is com- 
mercial paper? F. D. 

Only savings deposited directly 
to member banks are insured by 
toe Federal Deposit insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) except for an 
extension to money, market funds 
that hold certificates of deposit. 
Maximum coverage was recently 
increased to $40,000 for individual 
accounts. The exact Investments 
you refer to through banks are not 
dear, and you should ask your 
banker specifically if your In- 
vestments are insured. If you are 
investing in commercial paper, 
you are not insured by FDIC. 
COmmerical paper amounts to an 
unsecured, note to 'a company 
other than a bank and la only as 
good as toe credit of the company. 
Millions of dollars in commercial 
paper were lost when the Penn 
Central declared bankruptcy. 

Keogh retirement plan 

"What happens to toe money 
invested in a Keogh plan when we 


get toe benefits? Do we pay 
income taxes? Are there tax-free 
annuities? Can we invest this 
money to savings or H bonds and 
still not pay income tax on Uw 
funds under a Keogh plan?" 

Mrs. N. C.M. 

Your husband, as a self-em- 
ployed person, can set aside up to 
15 percent or $7,500, whichever is 
less, from his gross income 
yearly to a Keogh plan for retire- 
ment income. He cannot with- 
draw the money without penalty 
and tax until age 59%. Income tax 
is levied at ordinary income rates 
when he withdraws funds in in. 
stallxnents. For a lump-sum with- 
drawal, income tax is levied un- 
der & 10 -year averaging rule. 
Presumably, his income after 
retirement will be less than dur- 
ing his working yean, thereby 
reducing tax liabilities. 

Money put into a Keogh plan 
may be to insurance, mutual 
funds, bank trusteed plan, or U.S. 
Retirement Plan Bonds. To qual- 
ify far tax deductions, any of the 
plans must be to writing and 
approved by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. Keogh funds may be 
kept in an insured savings ac- 
count, but H Bonds do not qualify 
nniftsa purchased through a di- 
rected bank plan and toe earnings 
reinvested automatically. A local 
'banker, broker, or Insurance man 
can supply application forms for 
a qualified plan along with more 
information. 

Necessity for probate 

I am a widow amt my savings 
are in certificates of deposit [CD] 
or other accounts on a loan com- 
pany and a bank. My two daugh- 
ters are in chided as joint owners 
on the accounts. At my passing 
must my estate be probated? VQ 
an attorney be necessary? 

Mrs. E. P. 

If your estate totals less than a 
minimum for filing in your state, 
no action through the probate 
court would be necessary. Al- 
though joint ownership removes 
major assets from probate action, 
you should still have a valid will 
to account for property not in 
savings. The relatively minor 
cost of consulting an attorney 
during your lifetime could avoid 
more costly problems later. 

Inappropriate investment 

In 1968 I invested about $10,000 
with [blank] mutual fund when I 
was age 71. That fund for variable 
payments has now declined about 
one- third. I live on social security 
and occasional withdrawals from 
my savings which are down to 
$2^00. What should I do with (he 
mutual fond? 

Mrs.L.W. 

Putting your cash tote a load 
mutual fund at age 71 appears to 
be an inappropriate investment 
for someone primarily interested 
to income. However, at the mo- 
ment, you should continue to 
withdraw funds as needed from 
your savings. The fund will prob- 
ably recover to a mare market- 
able value before your savings 
are gone. At that time you could 
sell without paying another com- 
mission and put the proceeds into 
an annuity. 

A Wednesday column 

Readers are invited to send 
questions to Moneywise, Box 353, 
Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 
Only those of general interest wUl 
be answered here. 


Quality clothing saves money 


By the Associated Press 

New York 

It costs mare to produce the energy 
for a man to shave with hot water 
t h a n with an electric razor, said Sally 
Martinez, special assistant to the New 
York regional administrator of the 
Federal Energy Administration. She 
spoke on an economic and energy 
panel during the recent Couture Press 
Week. 

-Miss Martinez also suggested hang- 
ing clothes an a line instead of using 
the dryer — to which Stanley Love, 
president of a children’s wear com- 
pany, took exception, since polyester 
knits need to be tumble dried to 
eliminate wrinkles. Designer Stan 
Herman declared, "There's some- 
thing beautiful about: wrinkles. 
They're human." 


Quality accented 

Miss Martinez also said T “We can 
let go of a lot of air-can&tiontog; not 
turn iton until it’s 78 degrees/ - 

The stated purpose of:.the five- 
member panel, moderated by Julia 
Mead e , was to ten women how to-buy 
clothes in 1975, “to 
economic and energy situations." -; 

All agreed that quatityhtfikeiHto^ 
thing to look for, not bezgafo* 


because those may turn out not to te 
bargains to toe long run. Vincent 
Monte-Sano, president of the New 
York Couture Business Council, ss- 
vlsed women to turn clothes inside out 
in the store and check whether they're 
well made. 

Carrie Donovan, senior fashlcn e®' 
tor of Harper’s Bazaar, suggest** 
tuiriTig all your spring and summer 
clothes oat of the 'closet before doWj 
any buying. By laying it all out 
looking at it, she said you’ll see 
you need to go with something else 
and yen’ll see what you bought over 
the last two or three --years i 

haven’t worn, so you can get rid of it 

Less impulse buying 

She . didn’t,, however,- entire ty ^ * 6 
out Impulse baying, saying that 
times the very thing y*® . 

store, like, and think you 
but buy anyway. Is the thing J 
toe mostwear out ofc But she said that 
to today’s economy there shofid m 

less lmpnlae htrying. and- not “aisCaTu 

everything and buy. a whole 
wardrobe for a hew style image.” 

Mr.. Love said toat-to toe South, 
where wa r m clothes - are less neces- 
sary, sales of dresses for girls have 
gone up as people realize that a 
child’s dress Is cheaper than a pah* 01 
slacks and a top. 
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In Celebration’ as play on film 


By David Sterritt 

~T. Sometimes the American Film The- 
•v - a vl -ter isn't very American. 

:-x-: v". Take “In Celebration,” one of tMs 
i : i -.^.''ear , s five AFT offerings. The play 

i -• .—"'tself has never been produced In the 
/tr : -7 Jnited States. The cast members, led 
7>y Alan Bates, sport broad and 
‘ . uithentlc British accents. The fllm- 
^ ’naker, Lindsay Anderson, Is known 
ns one of England’s most - dte- 
v f< >y , jr , .. JnguJshed directors, working both 

a ‘£-* 

' --= •) e ; jostage (largely with the Royal Court 
i -oa u -[heater) and In cinema (“This Sport- 
• '.viri a -nglAfe," “If. - - ,” “O Lucky Man”). 

- v.7. Yet “In Celebration,” as a cantem- 

*ui.* ir -.^jorary play of major proportions. Is 
' > suited to the AFT’S theater-for- 

~ Jie-masses program. Though arlgl- 
. , . . ... jaJUty written for the stage, it abounds 
7 . : :;n nuance and understatement — 
_ “ Vjualitites which translate well Into 
"‘"Hm terms. Moreover, Its movie edt- 
flan makes highly visible yet another 
' Tiym-k by playwright David Storey, the 
* strikingly original and strikingly suc- 
' ~ •^easful author of such respected dra- 
Tias as “Home” and “The Can- 
" factor.” 


Film 


Like those other Storey works* “In 
Celebration” builds bit by bit its plot 
doesn't so much progress as; accumu- 
late. Detail piles an detail in a finely 
assembled mosaic of Incident and 
emotion. ’’ " 

.Not much “happens” to . the usual 
theatrical sense. Three brothers re- 
turn to their humble North-of-Eto- 
gland home to celebrate: their' par- 
ents' 40th wedding anniversary. Bit 
by bit, they reveal who they are. Bit 
by bit they cat-and-mouse' with one . 
another’s emotions. Bit by bit they 
come closer to examining some long- 
hidden childhood trauma that still 
troubles the family. 

Unique stories 
But — and here’s what makes 
Storey’s stories unique — the deeply 
burled traumatic material never does 
quite surface. Neither the brothers 
nor the parents let themselves go 
enough .to. spark a truly honest and 
therefore potentially brutal, , ex- 
change. Hints hurtle through the air; 
suggestions of hidden meaning be- 
come positively electric. But the ■ 
allusions never add up torevelation. 

Like the characters, the audience is 
left somewhat to the dark as to what’s 
really going on here. It's the exact 

■ - V*»* : ---- •• r 


opposite otf ‘‘Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf ’-type drama. Yet somehow, 
it’s Interesting — Hke coming In on the 
middle of someone else’s family gos- 
sip. 

The AFT version of “In Celebra- 
tion” reunites the director and cast of 
the original British production. They ■ 
all know the play, inside out and do an 
energetic 1 job of laying its splintered 
surfaces before us. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Anderson has 
faltered somewhat to filming It His 
heavily edited visual style, cutting 
constantly from ' one close shot to 
another, sets up an annoying second 
rhythm that interferes with the 
rumble erf Mr. Storey’s wards. 

Still, the performances are knowing 
and assured, helping to restore the , 
drama’s low-key urgency. As adapted 
far the screen by Storey himself, “In 
Celebration” will play different areas 
of the United States and Canada, at 
appointed AFT theaters, an scheduled 
dates through May. (In New York, the . 
AST’s home base, it Is set far March 
17 and 18.) Like all AFT productions, 
it, will be screened a maximum of four 
times to each location, then locked 
away to some subterranean vault for 
the foreseeable future. 

.■» * .I- •• 
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, 3 rice back at Met in new role 
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S?Also, Evelyn Lear 
enjoyable recital 
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By Hior Eckert Jr. 

y 

NewYoi 

? Leontyne Price’s appearances i 
Metropolitan Opera House hai 
/jen so rare to recent years, they aj 
Tally events. 

’.This year she appeared far ttan 
■ irfonnances of "her first new role : 


-.-any years: Puccini's "Manon Les- 
v r. ut” — in a cast that featured tenor 
.-.hn Alexander as Des Grieux, Wil- 
Walker as Lescaut and Fer- 
T ; <*Jido Corena as Geronte. 

The production Is now the oldest the 
et uses, dating back to the pre-Btog 
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years. It still 'looks respectable, ex- 
cept for the rather unfortunate last 
act. Herbert Graf is credited with the 
production — designed by H. M. 
Crayon — but the direction looks too 
obvious, and unimaginative to really 
be the work of the late director. 

The young Manon is not exactly 
typecasting for. Miss Price. In her 
second performance on Feb. 12, die 
looked as stunning as ever, and was to 
resplendent voice. However, when 
she must move about as the young 
ingenue, the prima donna peeks 
through all too regally. When she Is 
singing, Immobile, this Manon be- 
comes a moving heroine, indeed. 

The second-act music was. sung 
with breathtaking beauty and affec- 
tive poignancy. . Miss Price’s “In 
Quelle Trine Morbide” was, to fact, 
the first moment the real Leotyne 
Price was audible, and for the rest of 
the evening her ability to commu- 
nicate characterization with the voice 
was most persuading. Other sopranos 
could act the role more convincingly, 
but there are few who could have sung 
it as gloriously.. 

The death scene — dangerous pit- 
fall for most singers — was enacted 
with utter simplicity and under- 
statement, a thoroughly convincing 
finale to a role one suspects is not 
really best suited to Miss Price. This 
great diva should be heard in more 
noble repertory. 

In John Alexander the soprano had 
a vibrant, stylish partner. He is a 
credible actor, possessed of a very 
attractive voice and is a most consid- 
erate colleague. Each of his big 
moments was 1 handled with fervor, 
taste, and a vocal brilliance to amply 
hold his own in such illustrious com- 
pany. ' 

Fernando Corena turned in another 
of his magnificent cameo perfor- 
mances as the old roue Geronte. Jon 
Garrison was a vigorous, youthful 
Edmondo. 

In the Met orchestra pit, Peter 
Herman Adler conducted a crafts- 
manly perfcrfmance after ft 1 ** first 
act, giving the singers plenty of room 
without losing much tension. In the 
first act he allowed the dense Puccini 
orchestration to swamp the singers. 
Otherwise, he was a paragon of 
restraint and professionalism. 

Th§ opera will be broadcast March 
8 with Montserrat Caballe in the title 
role. And the great weakness of the 
performance is aomethtog-tha radio 
audience will not be privy to: Borry 
stage direction. Not all of the prob- 
lem^ -WedneSday night could be at- 
tributed to Patrick Taverala but' the 
overall amateurishness was surely 
noFahtirely the fault of the stagers. 


The Met should demand much higher 
work from their house directors. 

Evelyn Lear 

AH recitals should be as enjoyable 
as the one Evelyn Lear gave in Alice 
Tully Hall Thursday evening, Feb. 13. ■ 
The Metropolitan soprano, who is 
playing Alice Ford in the Met revival 
of Verdi's "Falstaff” starting March 
10, knows how to present a recital that 
Is as entertaining as it is satisfying. 

She opened with eight familiar 
Schubert songs. Though she may not 
have plumbed the emotional depths of 
some of them, she sang beautifully 
and elicited plenty of feeling without 
analyzing and dissecting each word. 
Though Miss Lear has had some vocal 
difficulties in the past, most of these 
have cleared op and She Is singing 
with great style arid purity of tone. 

After the first intermission, she 
offered Debussy’s “Three Songs of 
BiUUs.V effortlessly rendered, with a 
lovely feel for the wry, exotic, and 
often humorous edge with which the 
composer imbues the music. Five 
lovely Faiire songs concluded the 
section. 

Miss Lear emerged, after the sec- 
ond intermission, in a simple white 
blouse and long black start, to afford a 1 
more casual atmosphere — and sang 
some of her favorite songs. Including 
folk, Ives's “Serenity/’ “I Am 
Ashamed the Women Are So Simple” 
from Cole Porter’s ‘‘Kiss Me Kfcte/’ 
and a haunttogly- effective “Send to 
the Clowns” by Stephen Sondheim 
from “A Little Night Music.”. She 
chatted with the audience between 
numbers, and gave tatroductiarc to 
each song. It was good to hear just 
how well “Broadway” fitted to with 
everything else: Would that more 
American singers included some of 
the best songs In the musical liter- 
ature In their recitals. ’ 

Miss Lear and her admirably solid 
accompanist Martin Katz, emerged 
after several bows . to offer three 
Viennese encores, including a striking 
“Vflia” from Leber's “The Merry 
Widow” closing what proved to be a 
delightful evening of song and a fine 
showcase for Miss Lear's vocal' tal- 
ents. 

Antal Dorati 
receives award 

Antal Dorati, music director of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was recently awarded 
the Cross of the Chevalier des Arts et 
des Lettres by the French govern- 
ment. The French Ambassador, His 
Excellency Jacques' Kos ctuako-Mori- ■ 
zet, presented the medal. 
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One man gave the word for war 


Too Proud to Fight: Woodrow Wilson’s Neutrality, by 
Patrick Devito. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press. &9.50. 

By Henry Wilkinson Br&gdon 

The causes of the entrance of the United States into 
World War I have been endlessly debated. Did this 
country go to war simply because her neutral rights had 
been violated by German submarines? To protect her 
economic investment in the cause of the Allies? Or to 
maintain the balance of power and preserve an “Atlantic 
community” menaced by Germany's imperial am- 
bitions? 

Lord Devlin insists that the answer to the riddle must 
be found to “the battle for the mind” of Woodrow Wilson. 
He has written a detailed and convincing study of 
Wilson’s personality, of the influences that played upon 
him during the years the United States was a neutral, 
and of the processes whereby Wilson decided the United 
States must become a belligerent. 

This is a long book and it makes demands on the 
reader. Devlin follows every twist and turn of the 
diplomatic game as the leaders of Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States face the difficult 
dilemmas created by the conflict between traditional 

Watch on the cosmos 

Sphere: The Form of a Motion, by A. R. Ammons. New 
York: Norton. $8.96. 

By Victor Howes 

A. R. Ammons is a disarmingly modest poet. Dis- 
armingly modest, that is, for a poet who tackles the 
universe as his subject 

With engaging self-deflation he “Sphere” his 

“magnum hokum,” and invites the reader to “dip in 
anywhere” (Sphere is 1,880 lines around) and “go on 
until the attractions fall.” The attractions seldom fall: 
the poem is in constant motion, shut tling between upstate 
New York and the far reaches of the galaxy, between 
lawnmowing, bird-watching, camping, and keeping a 
weather eye an the cosmos. 

Half diary and half philosophic meditation, “Sphere” 
is the record at a poet’s journey into spring, 

(June 6 In the dusk) only few dozen flowers 
left on the honeysuckle 

hush, the flowerslike the pink, sprung mouths 
of tiny vipers, 

joined to the poet’s search for the first principles of 
matter and form, unity and diversity, order and chaos. 

Winner of the 1973 National Book Award for his 
“Collected Poems, 1961-1971,” Ammons was awarded the 
Bolltogen Prize for “Sphere” to January 1975. It is a big, 
risk-taking poem. Says Ammons, “I'm sick of good 
poems, all those little rondures 
■' splendidly brought off, painted gourds 

on a shelf : give me 

the dumb, debilitated, nasty, and massive, 
if that’s the alternative.” 

J; He shows in “Sphere” that the alternatives need he 
/none of the above. He proceeds by paradox and epigram: 
“One needs clarities to know what one is baffled by.” 
r fWbo owns nothing has everything and who owns 
scai&tfiihg has-' that.” “The reader is the mediuin by 
whlch^ane work of art judges another. ” 

He proceeds likewise by Image and reflection.' 

New York City can be grown overby birch brush: 

^* s ' south of 1 

Scranton, birch has covered the slag and shale heaps 
- (terrains 

-of conical spills) , the crevices catching dust and 
leaves, leaves 

-roots and ice granulating edges: it will be lovely 
someday, 

if left alone, and have a brook. 

Moving about bis “Sphere,” Ammons glances at the 
creation of the world, the forces of history, the pressures 
of living in the galaxy, the world, the dty or the town: “It 
is a matter of learning how to move with balance among 
forces greater than your own. ” 

Philosopher-poet Lucretius, visionary poets Blake and 
Wordsworth, American transcendentallsts Emerson and 
Whitman all come to mind when reading Ammons. He 
has been accused of being abstract. Certainly he Is not 
always easy reading. But ease is not a criterion of 
excellence, and abstraction is complemented by sharp 
observation, by “gulls guzzling a clam shoal,” by “a 


international law and the ruthless imperatives of a war 
of survival. 

Devlin genuinely admires Wilson and portrays him as 
a man who kept his head and sense of proportion in the 
face of close advisers, notably Edward M. House and 
Robert Lansing, urging him to aid England. Ultimately, 
though, Wilson was trapped by his fateful decision to hold 
Germany to “strict accountability" for neutral rights 
violated and lives destroyed by submarines. Once 
Germany declared unrestricted submarine warfare, It 
was almost impossible lor the President to back down. 
As Elihu Root remarked, “you cannot shake your fist and 
then shake your finger.” 

Devito convincingly adds another dimension to Wil- 
son's decision: that only by entering the war could the 
United States gain representation at the peace table and 
only as a belligerent could the President effectively use 
bis Influence to promote a better world order. He hoped 
to change the war from a crime into a crusade, and could 
not but see himself as one who in all humility would lead 
mankind to “a universal dominion of right.” 

A scary aspect of Devlin's book is his convincing 
argument that rarely if ever has it happened “that one 
man, living under a democracy, has had with his stogie 
voice to give the word for war.” He portrays the 
President as extraordinarily Isolated, temperamentally 
unable to carry on real discussion about public issues 
even with bis closest advisers. 

The work is not flawless. Devlin’s penchant for striking 
phrases sometimes leads to inept or misleading meta- 
phors. The narrative is sometime so intricate as to be 
almost impossible to follow. 

But the virtues outweigh the faults. The argument has 
pace is well knit. Devito relates larger matters of 
economics, strategy, politics, to the day-by-day negotia- 
tions that he describes in patient detail. Above all, he is 
eminently fair-minded. He not only elucidates the 
personalities of the major participants but treats them 
all — including the Germans — with respect and 
compassion. 

Mr. Bragdon is author of “Woodrow Wilson: The 
Academic Years," nominated for a National Book 
Award in 1968. 


Book briefings 


The Prince of Central Park, by 

Evan H. Rhodes. New York: 

Coward McCaAn & Geog be- 
gan, Inc. $7.95. 

This is an improbable story — 
a sort of "gullibles'' travels set 
in New York City 1975. An 11- 
year-old Anally has enough of 
his foster mother, a drunken 
philanderer who beats him for 
burning out the picture tube in 
her brand-new color television 
set He moves to. Central Park 
and Rves outside the work) of 
stone and central heat: of love, 
regular meals, and school 
schedules, like some inner-city 
Tarzan.. 

It’s ail a bit too Ingenious, 

' how things fall into place for a 
child in the toughest city In the 
world. How he neatly steeds his 
school records to escape offi- 
cial notice. How he builds his 
own tree house In a remote 
section of the park when the 
weather turns cold by fitting 
materials from a nearby con- 
struction site. How he nurses a 
tramp mutt back to health with 
food cleverly taken from a 
nearby tavern (did the author 
see "It Takes A Thief 7). How 
he successfully avoids a crazed 
drug addict who wants to mur- 
der him for some Imagined af- 
front Indeed, how he survives 
at aH. 

It seems too "made for the 
movies" — which Is exactly 
what it is. According to the 
dust jacket, Mr. Rhodes has al- 
ready sold the movies rights to 
the producers of television's 
‘The Waltons” and the Aim is 
due to be completed early In 


1976. It will be interesting to 
see what this fantasy looks like 
on the big screen. 

— David Langworthy 


Mystery 

The GuanAan, by John Hough, 

Jr. Boston: AtJantic-Uttle, 

Brown & Co. IB.95. 

Mr. Hough comes from Fal- 
mouth, Mass., which may help 
to explain the crisp authenticity 
of his main setting, a Cape Cod 
town hanging on to past es- 
sences in the face of present 
shopping centers and narcotics 
counselors. But he is only in his 
20 s, which makes the more re- 
markable his acute and affec- 
tionate portrait of the narrator 
and title character, a widowed 
police chief In his 60s, who is 
confronting change in his own 
humane way. 

When an unidentified mur- 
dered woman is found, the old 
chief responds more sensitively 
than his town does. Following 
the investigation through every 
sordid step with a rough young 
detective, he engages in a par- 
allel self-examination. 

If the pace and structure of 
the mystery suffer, if the chief 
inevitably seems a bit self-right- 
eous in recording his own vir- 
tues as well as shortcomings, 
“The Guardian" offers ample 
compensation in the homely, re- 
freshing context against which 
It contrasts a ghastly intrusion 
of crime. 

— Roderick Nordeff 


mtiri May-evening tbunderstorm, the winds spilling 
across the trees,” by “an aphid resting In bugleaf 
shade.” 

To grasp "Sphere” both requires effort and rewards It, 
or as Ammons, again disarmingly, puts it, “I expect to 
promote good win and difficult clarities ... I expect to 
give my friends who have found It impossible to love me 
grounds for further trials.’ ’ 

■’Sphere” is perhaps one of those trials friends put us 
to. But it proves to ' the ■ end to resist neither our 
understanding nor our love. 

. Victor Howes is a poet, essayist, and novelist who 
teaches English at Northeastern University. 
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If young Joe Restic plays for Yale . . . a father-son dilemma 


By Gregory M. Lamb 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Cambridge, Blass, 
A recent report that young Joe 
William Restic, a talented high school 
football player, was headed for Tale, 
has sparked the imaginations of Ivy 
League football fans and conjured up 
the age old fascination of father vs. 
son . How would these two react facing 
each other across a football field? 

Actually, before that can happen, 
young Joe William will have to attend 
Tale and, the truth of the matter Is, 




mm 


Restic calmly, “his strengths and 
weaknesses as a player, objectively, 
as part of the opposing team.” 

But for Joe Restic, the father, 
coaching against his sen would not 
really be his greatest difficulty. 

“The tough part of that experience 
would be knowing that your son will 
be playing his games each week at the 
same time your team is playing 
theirs.” 

As it Is, Restic has seen his son's 
career only on film because of their 
conflicting schedules. "I would like to 
share that (football) experience with 
my son — as most parents would.” 
Both Re sties agree that no pressure 
has been put on Joe William to attend 
— or not attend — any one school. 


can Just hop in the car with dad some 
Friday when he’s coming In and stay 
over for a weekend.” - 

It will be a quite different but 
equally challenging dilemma far the 
Restlcs should Joe William attend 
Harvard. How can a coach Judge the 
relative football talents of his own son 
on a team with 60 or 80 other players? 
Will fatherly affections influence his 
otherwise good Judgement? 

One of the most famous instances of 


father^coachlng-son occurred' this 
past season when the University of 
Southern California's John McKay 
used his son, J.K., as a starting wide 
receiver. Restic talked to McKay and 
feels be knows what he could expect 
“What I would fear most," says 
Restic, “and what coach McKay 
feared, would be making it too hard 
on my son in an effort to show that I 
didn't favor him. And that's not really 
fair to him. He should be Judged 


objectively Just as you would any 
player on the team.” 

* 'Fortunately, in McKay's case, his 
son had tremendous ability. It was 
pretty clear to everyone that the boy 
should be playing; They feel they went 
through the experience very well. " 

Restic admits that his son “does 
some things very well 1 ' on the football 
field. It’s clear that he believes his son 
could be put in a game without any 
misgivings and that he’s more than 


willing to take on the ‘'special 
lenge" of coaching him; 

But to have Joe WflUam trot off* J* 

Yale? That's a different ?• 

Would it be more than aSTlS 

Harvard man could stand? w 
Somehow, you have' to feel th™ 
even if a certain young athlete * 
become Yale’s hero against Harwnv 
behind the scowl on the •*’ 

Harvard coach would be a smite , • 
fatherly pride. f 


Unsettled Red Sox not pennant 


By Phil Elderldu 
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he's far from having that decision 
made. In fact, his choice may not be 
known until April, when Ivy League 
schools announce their acceptance 
lists. 

But Joe William, who at 6ft. 2in., 
and 175 pounds was a standout quar- 
terback and safety at Milford High 
School In Milford, Mass., has visited 
the Tale campus. He has talked with 
Tale football coach Carmen Cozza 
who is eager to have Joe W illi a m 
enroll there. “It would be super for 
us,” says Cozza. "He is an out- 
standing athlete and an outsta ndin g 
young man. We rate him as one of our 
top football prospects.” 

Would scout objectively 

What would it he like for coach 
Restic to face his son across the field? 
How would he feel? 

“I would have to assess him,” says 


Father’s advice to recruit 

“My only advice to him has been 
that you have to be very fair and very 
open with all people involved. If you 
do commit yourself [to a school], you 
have a moral and ethical obligation 
[to that school].” 

“It's a tough time far a young man 
. . . sometimes you feel very fortu- 
nate that people are so interested In 
you . . . (but at the same time) . . . 
with that comes responsibility, the 
responsibility of making the *right’ 
decision .” 

One school still on Joe William’s 
visiting list is Harvard University. He 
should have no trouble finding the 
campus. “I've decided to save Har- 
vard for my last visit ” he says. “I 


Winter Haven, Fla. 

The 1979 Boston Red Sox, in 
automotive terms, appear to be a 
warmed over version erf last 
year's oil-burning model, which 
finished third in the American 
League East 

There is still plenty of chrome 
to turn the heads of fans, meaning 
people Uke Carl Tastrzemski, 
Luis Tlant Bill Lee, Dewey 
Evans, Rico PetroceDl, Rick Bur- 
leson, etc. The Red Sax will he an 


National League, Johnson can 
count on at least 19 more vic- 
tories. But Rick will have to 
produce early or find himself in 
the bullpen. 

The No. 4 starter could be either 
left-hander Rogelio Moret or 
right-handers Reggie Cleveland 


Change of pace 


Quote... 


Golfer gives baby bat 

Pro golfer Jerry McGee, new father 
of a baby boy, is already offering son 
Mike some parental guidance. Says 
Jerry, “I kept reading all that stuff 
about Catfish Hunter and his big 
contract so I went right out and got a 
little baseball bat and put it in the 
crib.” 


Perfectly terrible shooter 

Dennis Awtrey, center for the Phoe- 
nix Suns, surprised to learn he had 
gone 0-for-7 in field goal attempts in a 
game earlier this season. “1 wasn't 
aware I’d had a perfect night.” 


exciting team, especially in Fen- 
way Park. And they will probably 
score a ton of runs. 

But to rate them anywhere near 
their two chief AL rivals, the 
Baltimore Orioles and thtf'New 
Tork Yankees, is a mistake. The 
Orioles and the Yankees are set 
ball clubs, whereas Boston. Man- 
ager Darrell Johnson probably 
will be experimenting with his 
personnel right up until the start 
of the regular season. 

After pitchers Tiant and 
Lee, it will be a scramble to 
see who goes into rotation for the 
Red Sox. Management is hoping 
that Rick Wise, who won 16 games 
as recently as two years ago with 
the St Louis Cardinals, can come 
back from a shoulder injury. If 
Wise can throw again with the 
same velocity he showed in the 



Roger Moret 


or Dick Pole. Moret who is 
always described as having a 
major-league arm, was the Object 
of half a dozen fishing expeditions 
by rival teams this winter. The 
New York Mets. for example, 
wanted him badly. 

So if Boston wouldn't trade 
Rogelio for shortstop Bud Harrel- 


son, maybe they are finally going 
to start him. “Moret can be a big 
winner If he ever teams how to 
run a ball game,” says fellow 
Tjitin Tlant. *T tell him, but 
sometimes he don't listen so 
good.” 

Cleveland, who reportedly was 
20 pounds overweight most of last 
season, Is a pitcher who has never 
quite reached his potential. The 
line on Reggie is that he has to 
work regularly to be effective and 
finding a spot for him early in the 
season may be difficult. 

Pole has an excellent fastball 
and if new pitching coach Stan 
Williams can somehow teach him 
to throw a big-league change of 
pace, Dick has a chance to sneak 
ahead of both Moret and Cleve- 
land. Otherwise, he probably will 
have to get his experience by 
working long -relief (kit of the 
bullpen. 

Boston's No. 1 fireman will 
again be Diego Segui, who was 
overworked last year, but whose 
10 saves were still the most by 
any Red Sax pitcher. 

Johnson would like to play an 
outfield of (left to right) rookie 
Fred Lynn, Rick. Mill er and De- 
wey Evans. 


And Evans, who doubled htenaa- 
batted-in totals last year with 7fl 
now seems to have enough con*, 
fidence to at least flirt with the ioc 
mark. 

Carl Tastrzemski (35) will play 
first base this year — and only 
first base: Another JBOO season is 
indeed possible for Yaz. who is in 
good enough shape to play iso 
games. Rico Petrocelli, who had a 
great first half in 1974 and a 
terrible second half, expects to be 
more consistent But whichever 
way Rico goes, the Red Sox don't 
seem to have much behind ldm. 

t- A t 


Lynn, outstanding defensively, 
is a line-drive hitter who came up 
late last season to bat .419 in 15 
games for the Red Sox. 

Miller, now that Johnny Pesky 
seems to have straightened' out 
his wing, hopes to bat around .280. 


If rookie Steve Dillard, with the 
question mark arm, can play 
shortstop, Rick Burleson starts at 
second base. Otherwise, Burleson 
opens at shortstop, with either 
Dillard or Doug Griffin at second 
base. 

Jim Rice, who hit 25 home runs 
last year at Providence, R.I., 
probably will be Boston’s desig- 
nated hitter. But Tony ConigUaro, 
who hasn't played major league 
baseball since 1971 with the Cal- 
ifornia Angels, says he can beat 
him out 

The key man for the Red Sox. s . 
however, will be catcher Carlton ; . -- . 
(Pudge) Fisk, who is trying to . 
come back from leg surgery. ' . 
Fisk, despite missing 110 games L . 
last year, was still Boston’s fourth ~ . 

leading home run hitter? : . . . 

Summing up, the Red Sox have ! 

too many ifs to be considered a t 
real contender. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


REAL ESTATE RENTALS ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


PRESIDENT 

Worcester State College 


The Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts State College Sys- 
tem invites nominations and applications tor <the position of 


tem invites nominations and applications for <the position of 
President Worcester State College is one of 10 state colleges in 
the System of four-year, multi-purpose Institutions supported by. 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Worcester State has a student enrollment of 3,500 under- 
graduates and 1,732 In the Graduate and Programs Division. 
The faculty numbers 204. The College has 20 undergraduate 
degree programs and 20 in the graduate field. It is accredited by 
the New England Association of Schools and Colleges. 


Worcester State is located in New England’s second largest city 
(metropolitan population, 375,000), which is a cultural center 
encompassing 11 public and private colleges and universities 
and one of the nation’s finest art museums. 


The President of Worcester State College Is the chlel executive 
and administrative officer of the College. The President is re- 
sponsible to the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts State 
College System for all aspects of the College administration and 
within Trustees’ policy exercises very broad delegated powers. 

Nominations or applications with current resumes should be re- 
ceived by March 15. 1975. Any received after that date cannot 
be assured consideration. They may be addressed to: 


Walter H. Fllnn, Chairman 
Trustees Presidential 
Search Committee 
Massachusetts State College 
System 

53 State Street 

Boston. Massachusetts 02109 


The Massachusetts State College System ht actively committed 
to equality of opportunity and to the goals of affirmative action. 


“LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL” 
(Gal 6:10). There Is a place and a need 
for a graduate Christian Science nurse 
with a Visiting Nurse Service In NYC. 
Write Box N-2. 588 5th Ave.. N.Y.C.. 
NY 10036. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR AND 
substitute organist and soloist being 
held during March. Second Church of 
Christ Scientist Berkeley, CA '94707. 
(415) 848-2047 - Evenings: (415) 763- 
4037. 


NEW ENGLAND 


DOVER, CUSTOM 2 BDRM. CON- 
temporary on acre in country setting. 
Possible low interest mortgage take- 
over, 559,000. Exclusive broker, (617) 
359-4988. (Mass.) 



SOLOIST. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Society, Ship Bottom. New Jersey. 
Call: (609) 494-8808 or write: Music 
Chairman. Christian Science Society. 
10th A BamegaL Ship Bottom, NJ 
08008. 


ARCHITECT . 

New architectural /design firm being 
organized In Miami. Principals wish to 
hire an architect with national and/or 
Florida certification. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Send re- 
sume to Mr. Allen Charles, 7875 S.W. 
141 Terrace, Miami. FL 33158. 


LAND FOR SALE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, LARGE HOME 
sites. Some water front some moun- 
tain view. All w/righl to private sandy 
beach, w/beau. view of Mt Chocorua. 
2 mBes to ski ML Whittier. From 
53.495. Financing avaiL Owner call 


MIDWEST 


AUDITIONS FOR PERM. ORGANIST 
now being held. Allen TC3 Organ. Sec- 
ond Church of Christ Scientist, 3045, 

Cowper St. Palo Alto, CA 94306. (415) MICH. HOMES FOR SALE; WARREN: 
493-7870 or 964-4830. 1 3 bedroom, ranch. Cflnton Township, 4 

bedroom colonial. Immediate occu- 
pancy. Contact Beth at Lendzion 
13) 949-0327 after 6 p.m. 


HOUSES TO LET 


. RETREAT-CANADA 

High on * treed cliff above Lake Erie — 
lovely f u rni sh ed, smal, heated Garden 
Cottage — 36 mBes from Detroit 51 25 
per month. Box #300R 5-252 General 
Motors Bldg. Detroit, Ml 48202. 


PART OF LOVELY OLD HOME - 
1 bik. to- Jake, 4 oiks, to shopping etr. 
Refs. Write Box J-16, One Norway St, 
Boston. MA 021 IS. _ 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. DOWN- 
town. Clean, quiet, comfortable rooms 
and Apia. Economy rates. Write Jule 
Gund. 336-3rd Ave. South, St Peters- 
FL 33701. (813) 829-4541. ' 


BOOKS 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


COMPLETE SET Of HALLMAN'S SCHMIDT, MUSIC COMPANY — |j-r 
Commentary on the New Testament rey and Yamaha Organs, stsW 
Wonderful for study. Caft days: (213) Yamaha, and Lowray rams. IMi^* 
473-2115 or eves. 473-3291. (Calif.) Main. Santa Ana., CaW. 547-6056 

tabRshed 1S14. 


FOR SALE- 

- MISCELLANEOUS 


s 

pi 




REAL ESTATE 


ULLiyitl 


CALIFORNIA 


SELLING OUR NEW CUSTDMBILT 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


CARSON CITY, NEVADA 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E Tourist Home. All rooms A/C. 
59.90 Single. .512.90 Double. N. E 
Hospitality. Real Guest Home, 428 
Main St, Waltham. Mass. (817) 893- 
9401. 


FURNITURE WANTED 


ESTATES-ANTIQUES 

Furniture, Oriental Rugs, Appliances. 
Highest cash paid. Mr. Shambaugh. 
Los Angeles. Calif. Phone (213) 462- 


COMJC BOOKS • 

Of the 30’s and 40‘s. .State pries i. ... 
quantity of c o ll ect io n or prior taflr - 
unify, giving title, iaaue #end cos .' ‘ 
lion or box lot and ship to race-.,, 
check for postage pin SC to 55ee~ 
No dupBcates. Tncomptstss. Der^'r 1 
Evan. 3434 35th West Sexitts, L- .. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


Rum M°nfeoa JERRY MARTIN 
REALTY. 1502 N. Carson St *3. 




helper for senior lady. Uve in 5 days, 
oft 5 days (or flexible). Pacific Pali- 
sades, CaHf. (213) 459-3030. 


Pa8ad f™ L t213) Phone 882-3882, Eva 882-0755, Rest 
793-1211. 930 to 5.30. dentiaHtancIwsCommprctal. 


FOR RENT 


PALM SPRINGS, CALfF. 

Beautifully appointed, spacious 


bdrm. apt Pool, patio & lovely garden. 
By owner. Gail (213) 765-8360 No. Hol- 


SITUATTON WANTED 



RUTH MILLER, REALTOR SERVING 
the San Fernando Valley. (213) 986- 
7876, Suite 204, 13440 Ventura Bhrd., 
Sherman Oaks. Calif. 


NORTHWEST 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ORANGE COUNTY (ANAHEIM & VIC.) 

Ask ter TRUDY P1RT or PHYLLIS 
BOYDSTUN, Leathertjy Realty, -702 W. 
Lincoln. Anaheim. Ph. (714) 772-1552. 


POSITION IN PARK ADM. - PLAN- 


FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 

“Personalzed Real Estate Service in 
the Pacific Palisades since 1 948.” 859 
Swath more, Pacific PaBsades. Tel. 
GL 4-5531. 


LULt)I 





HOLLY SCHAFFER’S 

Retreat ter Elderly Christian Scientists, 
(nspiradonaf View of HUts and Coun- 
tryside. Individual Attention, Phone 
(714) 83941672. 12621 Clrcula Pan- 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


ROOM TO LET 


HAVENHURST, ■ A NURSING HOME 
for Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
modations Available. 1831 San Marino 
St_ Oxnard. CA 93030. Telephone 
(805)483-3214. 





AUTOMOBILES 


SUNDQUiST, WINTERROTH & FIRTH 

Commercial. Home Owners. Auto, Lite. 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 




ning, Policy Analysis or Research. BA 
History. MS Park and Rec. Resources. 
1 yr. exp. Resume on request Will 
relocate. Jay Thatcher, 2613 Marine 
Ave. S.W.. Seattle. WA 98116. 


Beginning September, 1975 

FACULTY POSITION 
IN ORGAN 


One-year appointment to re- 
place faculty member on sab- 
batical. 

M.A. or equivalent Qualified to 
teach music education and ap- 
preciation. Write: 


Dean of The Faculty 
Prlndpia College 
Elsah, Illinois 62028 


HELP WANTED 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no factor and your earnings' 
completely pay tor tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
5100.00 per month ter personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Tenacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing is one of 
three accredited by the Dept, of Care 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities al Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE (60S) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632, Princeton, NJ 08540. 


RETIREE-WILL HaP ELDERLY, 

travel, clerical. PBX. Part time, hourly. 
Box 7. S320, 3600 Wftshire Btvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90010. 


TARZANAENCINO-WDODLAND .HILLS 

Betty or Rod MacDonald, Shamrock 
Realty. 5521 Reseda Bhrd., Tarzana. 
C A 91 356. Please call (21 3) 881 -251 6. 


PORTLAND, ORE. AVAIL MAR. 
1st. Unfurnished, one side of. Duplex, 
ted. 2 bdmuL, bsmnt & garage. 4705 
N.E. 22nd Ave. CaU tor complete infor- 
mation (503) 25 3-4420. . 



800 E. KateBa Ave. Orange, CaUfomia 
(714) 633-3871. From Beach area 542- 
3043. 


NEEDED TO COMPLETE REAM 
Room library: Volumes 23 & 24 of Si 
tine!. Volume* 38 A 39 Of Jow» 
Fourth Church of Christ. Sdmti 
4810 Montrose, Houston. TX 77W 
Phone (713) 524-5508. 






NOBLER. STEVES, INC. 

I deem it a privilege to offer , a Local 




and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of Trie Christian 


BALBOA ISLAND, CALIF. DUPLEX 
New 4 bdrm., 3 ba. Owners, plus 2 
bdrm., 2 ba rental. Bay view both 
units. 3400 sq. fL of luxury.. Excel, fl- 




HOLIDAY ACCOMODATION 


Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Liras. 24 Sharp Street. Boston. MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


BRmSH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ranting. LEUCADIA, CALIF. . on the 
ocean 2 bdrm. home & studio rental, 
$125,000 terms. Charles N. McKinnon 
4) 675-2763. Call collect 


C MO'S. SUB-LET (FURN./UN- 
fum.) tor young woman (ooflege grad). 
Best refs. Reasonable rant E. 40-80’s 
pftL (212) 566-4176 eves. Box W-2. 58 
5th Ave., N.Y.C.. NY 10036. 


E A. SPRY 2 nd C0„ Inc. 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 


Moving — Shipping. Agents ter Whea- 
ton van Lines. Inc., 6 Howard Street 


LAKE ELSMORE. CALIF. MODERN 
retirement home. 3 bdrms. Uke new, 
quiet smog free. 2 ml. to church. 
522.950. 5750 down F.H.A. Mel Haller 
674-2101. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. JUNE 28- 
SepL 6. Wtogaersheek beach front 
home. Living .room w/fireptoce, 214 
baths. 4 bedrooms, porch, an appli- 
ances, piano. Tennis courts available. 
-) 728-0287. Box J-15. One Norway 
Boston. MA 0B1 15. • 




HELP WANTED 


CHffiSTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 

Live In Lovely Lake County while 
serving at Hfll Top Sanatorium. Also 
openings for training as Nurses' Aides. 
Live on or off premises. Write or call 
tor detaOs. Superintendent HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM, P.O. Box 87. Lake 
Bluff. IL 60044, or call collect (312) 
295*1550. 


SECRETARY 

immediate opening avaBable tor ex- 
perienced secretary in small Inter- 
national consulting firm. Expert typing 
on I.B.M. Executive necessary. Very 
Peasant office on Boston waterfront 
Write Box o-is. One Norway St, Bos- 
ton. MA 021 15. 


TEN MAN LOOP LAW FIRM NEEDS 
secretary with exceflen! typing and 
Mwtthand sk ffls. Experience preferred 



JAMAICA NOW-2 BDRM. VILLA 
directly on sea, extraordinary view, 
large pool, privacy. AvaSabto March 14. 
Send for folder & picture. Box J-io, 
St: Boston. MA 02115. 


ton van Lines. Inc., 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Lona Distance. 


CHATHAM COTTAGES — FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maid service 
— swimming — pool A beach nearby — 
5 minutes from -Doctor's Cave — 
weekly ft monthly rentals. Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. W.l. Tel. 852- 
4564. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 


ilarv comensurate 
CE 8-4711, Gtea- 


fast growing Kitchen Cabinet business. 
Stocking Distributors wanted, tor a 
modular tine of highly styled Oak 
Kitchen Cabinets. Cali or write vaney 
Kitchens, Inc., 123 W. Main St. Leba- 
non, OH 45038. Ph. (513) 241-4800 


SECRETARIES 

Let's work together to find your right 
place. Flexibility, gd. skills, loving a«i- 




hide will win fine positions where com- 
pany pays the tee. Call Laura Sands 
lor help 759-5900. S railing & S nailing 
. 151 E 55 SL (N.Y.). 


WOMAN NEEDS COMPANION TO 
stay overnight, make breakfast in a.m. 
Light laundry. Start Mar. 1. Call (612) 
224-1881, Mrs. Sorenson In St. Paul. 
Minn. 


PART TIME WORKING SUPEAlN- 
tendent New York City Church. No 
smoking, no drinking, refs, required. 
Send details Box T-l. 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, NY 10036. 


CHRISTM SCIENCE NURSES 
Needed. Cfearvtow Sanatorium, located 
te Wisconsin's beautiful lake resort 
erejLLove of Christian Science. Joy. 
dedication to the service of mankind 
^pronqitycu to write: Administrator, 
935 Mtin S1-. DeJaflold. W1 53018. or 
call (414) 342-8030. 


ACTIVE WOMAN NEEDED 

For fight duties & companion. Own car. 
Uve to. Pacific PaUsades. Calif. (213) 
454-5017. 


MCE 3 BEDROOM HOME PLUS 
income on IK acres close to trans- 
portation, S1 10.000. WW man into . In- 
ter-City GaAery of Homes, PQ Box 725, 
CA 94543. (415) 886-6022. 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 
? 'nl — 



DIGNIFIED MINIATURE : .GERMAN 

Schnauzers. Whelped 12/14/74. 
Ctaiffe .pod. Manure & Dorenr fln- 
eaga/ Earn cropped, tatis docked.' de- 
tiawed. paper trained. (617) 653-7250. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


FOR SALE ■ 

Rubber band supply business in cen- 
tral business district of Los Angeles. 
Established 1931. Call (213) 939-4240. 



YNG. LAWYR. AND FAMILY. RE. 
turning to Chicago need unfum. house 
or apt to rent. from May 15 on. Prefer 
Evanston or vkL in. town March 1-8. 
Alex and WSndy Roth' (313) 781-7258. 
1611 -S-L State # 5. - Ann Arbor Ml 
48104. 


SEATTLE, WASH. PENSIONERS 
save 20% on aH sendees first Wed. of 
each- month at Golden Touch Beauty 
Salon, 5719 Rainier Ave. So. CaH 722- 
3780. 




JOWf E, LEWIS - 876-7318 




VISITING NURSE 

Miami, Fla. needs Graduate Christian 
Science Nurse — 5 day week but free 
time dally. Can collect (305) 865-4687. 
Write Box 1084. South Miami. FL 
33143. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAkE 
510,000 a yr. ft more. Sum-Ore system 
to get articles pubWwd in nan maga- 
zines. Send for Information. Hsrfey, 
Dept 2, 5020 WterSng Way, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841. 


FT. LAUD., FLA. FURN. 2 IJOfWL, 
1% bath co-op near Intracoastal, 
beach, shop.: excel, rental invests 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 


HACIENDA CARMEL RETIREMENT 
condominium. 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
unfurnished. Many anunHhta tor care- 
free Hvtng. .Cafl (408) 624-5298. P.O, 
Box 1523, Carmel CA 93921. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PERIODICALS 
hardbound in quatity covers. Leather 
books restored. Oankebog Hand- 
bindery.: 5805 Hhway, 9. Felton. CA 
95018. (408V335-3722. 



HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION! 







CroBSWordQujz Answers 


terms. LL Cti. Aram BakaUan. (Ret), 
54 Isle of Venice. #1. 33301. (305) 
764-6000. 




EXPERIENCED FULL-TIME BOOK- 
keeper needed to complete Office staff. 
Please send inquiries to Administrator, 
Clearview Sanatorium, tec., 935 Main 
Si. DdafleW. wi 53018 or call (414) 
342-6030. 


LIVE-IN COMPANION FOR ONE 
lady. Light hskp.. some personal care. 
Car not necessary: Beense required. 
References. Salary open. P.O. Box 
.IN 47401. 


EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE BUY. 

Free Information: A ft S EARTH- 
WORMS, INC., 18536 Saratoga Rd.. 
Los Gatos. Cafif. Phono: (408) 364- 
0035. 


MAIL ORDER IMPORT/ EXPORT 
Home Business. Spare/full One: Big 
profits. World famous importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write MeMnger. 
DapL A133B, 8100 Variel. woodland 
Hills, CA 91364, 


8AM REMO. FLORIDA'S MOST 
elegant condominium. Private ■ Ocean 
Beach. 2 bdrm.. 2 bath apts. 565.000- 
79.500. FLORIDA BOARD OF TRADE, 
INC. 148S. Fed. Hwy. Boca Raton,' 
Florida. (30$) 368-1028 or (305) 391- 
7940. 


BOSTON ’ PRACnTIONER OFFICES 

to ' share. Nr. Church Canter. A' 
spacious, bright, colorful, newly-deco- 
rated suite. A/C. Avail. Wed., Thurso 
Fit. SaL Write Box J-21. One Norway- 
SL. Boston, MA 02115. 


S3£00 BELOW SELLING PRICE; 

1 bdrm., 1J4 bath apt, pool, rec. faeft. 
tefliw; by owner. Ray Henry, 200 N.E. 
19 CL #M11B, Ft Laud., FL 33306; 
563-4071 afters 
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Photograph from Henri Cartier-Bresson's book "About Russia," published by VIkJng Press, Inc., New York. ®1 973 Henri Cartier-Bresson 
"Fishing on a frozen river around Kidekcha" (U.S.S.R.) 1972: Photograph by Henri Cartier-Bresson 


A Russian Winter 
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The vista is an expanse of whites. 
The river snow is the softest white. 
The sky on the horizon is a grayish 
white. They merge with one another, 
their point of juncture marked only 
by a slightly grayer smudge of 
distant trees. 

The snow effaces individuality. Its 
equalizing white enhances the Rus- 
sians’ beloved “ prostor /* or 
“space.” It unifies the landscape, 
erasing every patch of pasture or 
dump of willows that in summer 
would arrest and focus the eye. 

Life is slower, less fluid and more 
passive than in summer, when the 
Volga is in constant shimmer and its 
' procession of steamers and barges 
holds the promise of adventure just 
around the bend. Now the currents 
still pulse through this “Mother of 
Rivers,” but they are hidden, hinted 
at only by one endless fissure in the 
ice and covering snow. 

In response to the deceleration, 
winter's fishermen do not bob and 
. sway with the waves but sit motion- 
less, their backs hunched against the 
wind, guarding the holes they have 


drilled in the ice. Very occasionally 
one activist makes the_ rounds of his 
several holes on a motorcycle, but 
this Is the exception. His fellows do 
not violate the rhythm of hiberna.' 
tion. . 

To the fishermen, winter is no 
grace of transformation of their 
drab' countryside, but a recurring 
fact of life that demands endurance 
and resignation. Ultimately spring 
will come, but for now one must wait 
and be frugal in exaction. 

. At, the river’s edge rows of willows 
display ala.ce of branches- in russet 
silhouette. In rolling fields beyond 
them, ipwssstalks, relics of autumn, 
etch a random pattern in the snow.. 

A mile or so downstream there Is a 
village, its presence shown by. the 
multiple -planes which the white 
roofs carve against the grayer trees 
and sky. The settlement does not 
intrude bn nature but .subsumes 
itself to the land and sweep of snow. 
The village - must produce smoke, 
but it is invisible, absorbed at once 
into the bank of cloud. 


There is no sun, nor is there likely 
to be at this time of year. During the ' 
rare moments when it does appear, 
it is wan; not radiant. It fashions tiny 
sparklers of falling snowflakes. It . 
gives shadow and dimension to the 
river’s winter waves of drifted snow . ! 
ETeetingly it may even clear a strip 
of pale blue sky. But it does not 
dazzle. And it retreats swiftly, re- ; 
turning the earth to Its gray-white 
monochrome. 


penetrates, the wood’s frozen tree- 
tops creak. 

The easiest paths lead out again to 
the Volga, past large triangular 
beacons that In summer beam their 
bearings to the rtverboats. The land 
slopes down to the Volga, and the 
distant shore issues its perennial 
lure. 

. A ' cluster of reeds bends away 
from the prevailing winds, with 
tassles bowed. The snowbound earth 


In the woods are tracks of elk. 'JP 4 snow-laden sky be com e one In 
hare, and boar - and of the wfite- .**“ compass of Russia's winter. 
aids used by the hunters who pursue 1 \ ' . Elizabeth Pond 

them. The tracks lead !to hope of 
water, to the river's edge. _or to 
hollows That are marshes in' 'the 
spring. Now and then magpies chat- 
ter, or a woodpecker drums impor- 
tunately. The fresh snow is hillocky, 
muffling bushes and burrows. 

Clearings alternate with denser 
groves. Pine boughs are weighed 
down by-tufts of snow. Birch twigs 
are ebony, stretching up from verti- 
cal rose-white trunks with peeling 
paper skins. Whenever the wind 


When summoned to proceed 


Standing on the brink of a Red Sea 

(yet to be once more miraded apart) 
how the flesh shrinks, how the breath’s drawn in. 

For why leave? Why step out from 
this soUd shore, this Inexorable halt 
where all that befalls (however cruel) at least will come 
in a known form, from a recognized source ? 


The waters stretch, drown -deep, ahead. 
Nothing can be seen across the heave of them . 
No Promised Land : 
no glades, no groves 

no vineyards sweet ✓ 


with their ripening fruits, or fields gleaming 
from afar with corn. 


One stares out, breath caught in throat. 
Nothing is there! Nothing at all — ■■ 

Only when the trembling foot is set 

in the very break of surf on store 
do the waves rear back, like jasper walls ! 

And a whole great enterprise come clear. 

Doris Peel 
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Yehudi Menuhin on ‘Art as life’ 
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I lot* upon great works of art not only as isolated 
gifts and benefactions from heaven but also as high 
points emerging from a continuing living process. It is 
upon this view that I base my belief in art asTiope for 
human i t y ... 

Art is, as I see it, a representation — - an in- 
tensiflcation — of life, much as a chess game is a 
minuscule representation of the ebb and flow.of battle. 
In art, as In life, the elements of predictability and 
surprise are delicately balanced. Of course, propor- 
tion must precede surprise. Spontaneity, surprise, 
Improvisation are only inspiring' and liberating when 
they occur upon the secure foundation of a base 
rhythm or a projected order of proportion or both. It is 
the wobble in the potter’s wheel that accounts for the 
aligh t irregularity of a vase — the imperfection is 
deeply touching, for it testifies to the fallibility of a 
particular pair of hands. The great artist allows his 
inspiration a certain free rein, which, emergin g fro m 
his supreme discipline, is a reminder of a human 
ab a ndo n . g nd surrender. 

We are today surrounded — Indeed, fenced in — by 
right- arigioa set along interminable lines; In the 
United States a national north-south and east-west 
grid accounts for the streets and buildings of most 
cities. Americans are the first to recognize the 
asymmetrical, free-form beauty of Venice, old Bo- 
logna, Mykonos, or old Paris. Venice looks no different 
in reality it does In the paintings of C a n al e tt o , 
Guardi, and Turner. Art holds out a hope for the future 
if we will allow our cities to be designed by artists 
in «»»»«! of by engineers — ifwa.will take into our 
re>inii«»oTTR the artist’s conception of space and line 
and the musician’s conception, of time and melody. 


Thus, before we can allow ourselves tope, we must 
have faith and charity. 

Perhaps one day the artist In man will dominate 
man the political animal. Let us never forget that the 
bigger units of administration only serve to organize, 
apply, and develop what man alone, the individual in 
the unique cultural environment, creates. It is the 
smaller and smallest , unit that has vision and that 
creates, the larger that applies but cannot create. 
Ultimately, it is upon the Individual we .depend. 
Perhaps it is thinking very far ahead to say so, but 
eventually the nation-state must cede part of its 
autonomy both to the larger world unit and to the 
smaller neightorhood-comm unity . On one hand, there 
must be international cooperattonin various fields — 
food, pollution, space, resources. On the othor hand, 
the nations must encourage regional autonomy — 
languages, dialects, art, music, theater, dress, diet, 
way of 'life, arid all human, humane, - and- cultural 
activities.... 

I do not doubt for a moment that humankind will 
find creative alternatives to rigidity, and I do not 
doubt that art will play a functional, pragmatic role in 
our salvations. This is, at any rate, my faith — a faith 
. strongly grounded in the traditions* that have be- 
queathed us - Michelangelo’s Moses, Rembrandt's 
/Night Watch, Chartres' Cathedral, and Bach's B 
Minor Mass — or Henry Moore's King and Queen, 
Picasso's Pierrot, the Sydney Opera. House In Austra- 
lia, and Bartok’s string quartets. 


Excerpted from Saturday Review/ World 
Copyright 974 Yehudi Menuhin end Saturday. Review/ World 

Yehudi Menuhin 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


A new kind of love 


Almost everyone agrees that 
love for neighbor, universalized, 
would solve mankind's problems. 
As Colley Cibber, the 18th-cen- 
tury poet and dramatist, put it, 
"Love’s the weightier business of 
mankind.” 1 But the real effective- 
ness of love depends upon its 
kind; and definitions of love vary 
from the grotesque to the sub- 
lime, from the sensual to the spir- 
itual, and in point of fact not ev- 
ery kind of love will solve prob- 
lems for mankind or for the indi- 
vidual. 

The love that does solve prob- 
lems is based on God, divine 
Love, not merely on the human 
qualities we generally commend, 
such as kindness, empathy, or 
compassion. One can wonder if 
Jesus meant more than is com- 
monly assumed when be said. "A 
new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as 
I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another.” 2 Was the com- 
mandment “Love one another" 
new? It hardly seems so. Jesus, 
as a Jew familiar with the teach- 
ings of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
would have been very well aware 
of Moses’ bidding to the Israel- 
ites: "Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” 3 And of course 
such statements are common to 
other great religions of mankind. 

But Jesus said more than this. 
He said: “As 1 have loved you . . . 
love one another.” Here was 
something new, a distinctive kind 
of love, founded on an under- 
standing of the perfection of God, 
who is Love, and of man in His 
likeness. Love, irrespective of hu- 
man circumstances, not depen- 
dent upon human kindness, em- 
pathy, or compassion — certainly 
not upon the mortal state even at 
its best — is the love that will 
solve all problems for the individ- 
ual and for mankind. 

We could compare this kind of 
love to the love that a mother 
may have for a child whose face 
is so dirty she can hardly recog- 


[This is a Spanish translation of today's religious article] 

TMucdOn drtarfeulo rafigtoao ptHSeado on btgtta on esta pdgfna 
[Oenwalmome tret meet tl met tptrect unt traducdAn t) atpaAol] 

Una nueva ciase de amor 


Casi todos est£n de acuerdo en 
que si el amor por nuestro projimo 
fuera universal, resol veria los pro- 
blemas humanos. Como el poeta 
y dramaturgo del siglo XV III, 
Colley Cibber, lo expresa: “El amor 
es el asunto mils ixnportante de la 
tomanidad”. 1 Mas la verdadera 
eficacia del amor depen de de su 
ciase; y las definiriones del amor 
varian de lo grotesco a lo sublime, 
de lo sensual a lo espiritual, y, de 
iiecho, no toda ciase de amor re- 
solvera los problemas de la hu- 
■maTiiriatl o del individuo. 

‘ El amor que si resuelve proble- 
mas esta basado en Dios, el Amor 
divino, no meraroente en las cuali- 
dades hum an as que generalmente 
ala bam os, tales como la bonded, la 
simpatia, o la compasidn. Uno 
bien podria preguntarse si Jesfis 
Cxigid mas de lo que co mflnm e n te 
se supone, cuando dijo: ir Un mand a- 
miento nuevo os doy: Que os a m eis 
nnos a otros; como yo os he amado, 
que tambidn os ameis unos a otros".* 
,jEra nuevo el mandamiento “que 
os amdis unos a otros”? Apenas 
parece serlo. Jesus, como judio 
famELiarizado con las ense n a nzas de 
las Escrituras hebreas, tiene que 
haber esta do muy cansciente del 
mam l amiOTi tn de MoiSCS a lOS 
israelitas: “Amar&s a tu prdjirao 
como a ti mismo”. 8 Y, por supuesto, 
tales deelaraciones son comunes a 
otras grandes religion es de la bu- 
manidad. 

Pero Jesus dijo mds que esto. 
Dijo: “Como yo os he amado. . . 
famaos] unos a otros”. Aqui habla 
algo nuevo, otra ciase de amor, 
fundado en una comprension de la 
perfeccidn de Dios, que es Amor, y 
del hombre a Su semeja n z a . Un 
- amor que prescinde de circunstan- 
humanas, que depende sola- 
mente de la condi ci6n espiritual del 
hombre, no de la bondad, simpatia. 
,o\ compasion humanas — no por 
cierto del estado mortal, - aim en su 
mejor expresibn. Este es el amor 
que le resolvera todos los problemas 
al Individuo y a la humaxudad. 

Podriamos comparar esta ciase 
de amor con el amor que una ma d re 
puede tener por un hijo cuya cara. 
est4 tan enlodada que .apenas ' si 
puede reconocerlo; ella ama al hijo, 
no al lodo, jy lo ama presrindiendo 
del lodo! 

El hombre es la images y seme- 
janza de Dios, como el primer 
capitulo del G&iesis lo afirma tan 
definitivamente. La Cieneia Cris- 
tiana* explica que este hombre — 
el f hombre espiritual, no el concepto 


mortal acerca del hombre — es 
bueno y perfecto, totalmente digno 
de ser amado. Es obvio que ninguna 
persona sensata puede contemplar 
la escena hum ana y los a conte ci- 
mientos del mundo y creer que todo 
es bueno y perfecto; hay demasia- 
das enfermedades y desdichas y 
toda ciase de males para que tal 
creencia pudiera encontrar apoyo. 
Mas la Cieneia Cristiana ensefia que 
el xnal, que humanamente veraos y 
sentimos, como el lodo en la cara 
del niho, no altera la realidad 
espiritual — el hombre verdadero a 
la semejanza de Dios. 

Por supuesto que esto no es mera- 
xxxente una positidn teorica. Es una 
idea que trae “sanacidn en sus 
alas” 4 para el individuo y para la 
human idad. Es la base de la cura- 
ci6n en la Cienda Cristiana. 

“Mantened vuestro peusamiento 
firmemente en lo imperecedero, lo 
bueno y lo verdadero, y traereis 
estofi a vuestra experiencia en la 
medida que ocupen vuestros pensa- 
mientos”, 3 escribe Mary Baker 
Eddy, la Descubridora y Fun dad ora 
de la Cieneia Cristiana. 

El man tener firmemente nuestra 
conviccion de la perfeccidn de Dios 
y el hombre, ante los aparentes ar- 
gumentos en contra, es experimen- 
ter la curacidn en la Cieneia Cris- 
tiana. Es vivir la ciase de amor 
que Jesus ensefio — la ciase de amor 
que recon oce al hijo a pesar de la 
capa de lodo que llevara en la cara, 
que conoce al .hombre de la Crea- 
don de Dios, presdndiendo de los 
elementos del mal que quisieran 
esconder la realidad a los no iluxni- 
nados espiritu alment e. En esto con- 
siste verdaderamente la solucidn de 
los problemas. 

1 She Wou'd and She Wou’d Not, Acto 
1; 1 Juan 13:34; *Levitico 19; 18; 

4 ^lalaqulas 4:2 (segun la version King 
James de 2a BibHa); G Citncia y Salud eon 
Clout dt las Escrituras, p&g. 261. 

‘CftrMan Science: pranunciado Cnsctnn-SMns. 

Le traduedAn al a^wflel M Hbro l«do de h» 
Oaneta Cristiana. CAnkJ# y Salud can Oane de ha Eteri- 
tuna par Maty Bakar Eddy, eon el texto en ingha en p*- 
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obtaiwM en lea Sales de Letts* 
i la Ctanda Cristiana o pedirse dbectamonte a Frances 
a Corteoa PublWwi's Agent, One Noway Stmt. 
USA 02115. 


Boston, MafsacfMjaatts, l 


MonraeUn respeeto « Mi demtt Dtarstura hi espaftel 
de la Cieneia Crtadima puede atttthne a The Ctvtetian 
Setanea PuDWiIng Society; One Norway Street, Barton, 
shueem, USA. 0211$. 


Daily Bible verse 

The fruH of the Spirit -ie love, 
|oy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is 
no law. Galatians 5^2, 23 


nize him: she loves the child, not 
the dirt, and she loves him irre- 
spective of the dirt! 

Man is the image and likeness 
of God. as the first chapter of 
Genesis so definitely states. 
Christian Science explains that 
this man - spiritual man, not the 
mortal sense of man - is good 
and perfect, wholly lovable. Ob- 
viously, no sensible person can 
look at the human scene and at 
the world of events and believe 
that it is all good and perfect: 
there is too much disease and un- 
happiness and evil of all kinds to 
make such a belief supportable. 
But Christian Science teaches 
that the evil we humanly see and 
feel, like the dirt on the child's 
face, does not alter the spiritual 
reality - the real man in God’s 
likeness. 

This is by no means a merely 
theoretical position. It is an idea 
that has “healing in his wings” 4 
for the individual and for man- 
kind. It is the foundation of Chris- 
tian Science healing. 

“Hold thought steadfastly to 
the enduring, the good, and the 
true, and you will bring these into 
your experience proportionably to 
their occupancy of your 
thoughts,” 3 writes Mary Baker 
Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science. 

To be steadfast in maintaining 
our assurance of the perfection of 
God and man, in the face of ap- 
parent arguments to the con- 
trary, is to experience Christian 
Science healing. It is to live the 
kind of love Jesus taught — the 
kind of iove that knows the child 
beneath the dirt on his face, that 
knows the man of God’s creating, 
’irrespective of the elements of 
evil that would hide reality from 
the spiritually unenlightened. It 
is to really solve problems. 

'She Wou'd and She Wou'd Not, Act I; 
’John 13:34; 3 Laviticus 19:18; 4 Malachi 4:2; 
1 Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, p. 261 . 
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A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of -the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God's 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 

Name 


Address 

County 

Postal Code— 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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State of the courts, 1975 


Chief Justice Warren Burger is 
performing an important service 
with, his annual ‘ * state of the 
judiciary” talks, in which he 
stresses the practical needs of the 
American legal system. 

The Chief Justice doffs his cus- 
tomary judicial reserve on these 
occasions and speaks as an advo- 
cate for his profession. 

In his message before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in Chicago 
recently, he took Congress to task 
for passing a "speedy trial" bill 
but failing to provide the money or 
manpower to implement it. He 
asked for another $10 million and 
65 new judgeships to help handle 
the burgeoning federal court case- 
load. 

A Senate subcommittee sug- 
gested over a year ago that less 
than Half this number of judge- 
ships be created, but the enacting 
legislation has not emerged. While 
Congress might well want to delib- 
erate slowly over more radical 
proposals that come from the 
judiciary (such as the one to 
create a special panel of judges for 
screening out cases headed for the 
Supreme Court) it ought to con- 
sider swiftly the Chief Justice’s 
modest requests for the where- 
withal to run a competent federal 
court system. With all the talk on 
Capitol Hill and elsewhere about 
how theU.S. system of rule by law 
brought the country through the 
test of Watergate, it is extraor- 
dinary that the Chief Justice must 
take to the public his case for 
adequate congressional support. 

Justice Burger spoke with equal 
candor about other aspects of the 
legal system. Despite the adoption 
of suffer disciplinary codes in 
many states for curbing lawyer 
misconduct, and greater empha- 
sis on ethics courses in law 
schools, Mr. Burger charged that 
the legal profession has "hardly 

To the rescue of 

It is deeply saddening to watch 
the ordeal that now confronts the 
people of Phnom Penh. The Com- 
munist insurgents have blockaded 
the city on land and by water and 
are slowly choking It. Occasional 
rockets now fall on the capital to 
add to the tension. Economically, 
the city is gripped by inflation, 
making it impossible for people to 
afford the food there is. 

The Ford administration says 
that without added American mil- 
itary and economic aid the govern- 
ment of Lon Nol will collapse in a 
relatively short period of time. 

On humanitarian grounds alone, 
one can only support Washington’s 
decision to airlift some 17,500 tons 
of rice to the city in the next 30 
days. The funds reportedly will be 
diverted from arms to food. 

This will only help alleviate the 
immediate problem, however. To 
get at the rice supplies outside 
Phnom Penh the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment forces must open up the 
Mekong River to convoys, and this 
will require an enormous amount 
of ammunition. 

Hence Congress must decide 


scratched the surface of the prob- 
lem-” 

Leon Jaworski, former ABA 
president as well as former Wa- 
tergate special prosecutor, 
strongly seconded the Chief Jus- 
tice on this point at the Chicago 
meeting: "What constitutes my 
overriding concern,” he said, “is 
the attitude of Indifference exhib- 
ited to the preservation of the 
profession as one of trust and 
honor not only by lawyers who 
have practiced at the bar for 
decades but as well by those who 
are entering the profession in cur- 
rent times.” 

The Chief Justice added to his 
earlier complaint that perhaps 
half the country’s lawyers are not 
competent to take on serious 
cases. He said the Influx of young, 
unseasoned lawyers into federal 
courts due to the rise in case loads 
threatens to make the courts a 
* ’bush league facility for the train- 
ing of trial lawyers for private 
practice.” 

Many signs point to a rebound in 
the American legal profession’s 
vitality in the wake of the Water- 
gate scandals, which involved so 
many lawyers in criminal action. 
Law schools are receiving more 
than two applications for every 
classroom seat. And the Justice 
Department happily notes it can 
choose from among 3,000 appli- 
cations from June law school 
graduates in filling only 130 ex- 
pected openings. 

The state of a nation’s judiciary, 
however, must be nourished by 
more than the recruitment of 
young talent in response to recent 
dramatic legal and courtroom ac- 
tion in Washington. As Mr. Burger 
indicates, the more mundane is- 
sues of the number of judgeships 
and adequate salaries, as well as 
procedural reforms, determine 
how effectively such talent is put 
to work. 

Cambodia 

soon whether to grant the adminis- 
tration’s request for an additional 
$220 million In militar y assis- 
tance. Even this sum would not 
assure "victory” — or eliminate 
the long-range aid problem — but 
it apparently would enable the 
Cambodians to weather this par- 
ticular assault. 

It is hard to believe that the 
lawmakers will not appropriate at 
least some portion of this sum. 
Politically they do not want to 
assume responsibility for the fall 
of Cambodia. And surely they 
must recognize that, having done 
much to drag that tiny land into a 
war it did not want, the United 
States has a responsibility there. 

American war- weariness is re- 
flected in Senator Humphrey's 
question to a high State Depart- 
ment official: "Isn’t there a time 
to say ‘This is a loser’ ” and end 
military aid to Cambodia? To 
which the official replied that such 
a decision was up to the Cam- 
bodian Government. "For us to 
make it for them is not necessarily 
the way we led them to believe it 
would occur. ’ ’ 

Indeed it was not. 


Rockefeller on the move 


Old joke: "Th' vice-prisidincy 
. . . isn’t a crime exactly. . . . It’s 
like writui' anonymous letters.” 
(Mr. Dooley) 

New reality: For the first 
time a United States presi- 
dent has given a vice-president 
what amounts to a significant 
measure of control over a segment 
of the White House operational 
apparatus. Two staunch associ- 
ates of Vice-President Rockefel- 
ler — James Cannon and Richard 
Dunham — have been appointed to 
head the 30-member staff of the 
Domestic Council. Mr. Ford is 
said to approve Mr. Rockefeller’s 
concept of the council as a body for 
analyzing and proposing solutions 
for future problems. 

Old joke: All a vice-president 
has to do is preside over the 
Senate, but once he’s found the 
way he seldom has the time. 

New reality: Vice-President 
Rockefeller not only has found the 
way to the Senate but he has been 
presiding vigorously •— even be- 
fore the expected admission of 
television cameras to the Senate 
chamber. In the fight over the 
filibuster, Mr. Rockefeller has 
been hi g hl y visible in aiding the 
reformers who would make a 
three-fifths vote sufficient to cut- 


off a filibuster, rather than the 
statutory two-thirds. 

One doesn’t have to agree with 
the reformers’ position to recog- 
nize a vice-president taking more 
than routine interest in his job. 
"He’s boned up,” as Senator 
Mansfield said, "and he’s become 
aware of what the rules mean, and 
his study is paying off. ” 

The Domestic Council and Sen- 
ate episodes will have to be fol- 
lowed by solid evidence that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s appearance of clout 
really is clout — if he is eventually 
to be judged as a vice-presidept 
who breaks the mold of in- 
effectuality. 

But they are hints that, as many 
had hoped, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
energies would not be submerged 
by taking the second-fiddle job he 
had always disclaimed. In his 
public statements, he has leaned 
over backward not to undercut his 
boss or usurp his limelight. But he 
is not relaxing into obscurity, nor 
does Mr. Ford apparently intend 
to let this happen to his nominal 
future running mate. Politics 
aside, Mr. Rockefeller should be 
allowed to continue to use his 
talents to keep the vice-presidency 
from sliding back into the joke 
books. 


The Communists are at the door again. Can you 
send more chairs, tables, etc ' 



The Christian Science Monitor 


Point of view 


Too late for shuttle diplomacy? 

By Soscoe Drummond 


Washington 

The outlook in the Middle East is 
still perilously uncertain and It Is no 
help to pretend otherwise. . : 

Reports suggest that Secretary Kis- 
singer is making same headway in his 
patient efforts to try to bring Israel 
and the Arab nations nearer together. 
But, candidly, not very much. . 

His step-by-step diplomacy is avert- 
ing war for the present. That’s some- 
thing. It is buying time. But' it 
remains to be seen whether that time 
is being used to get ready to negotiate 
or to get ready to renew the fighting. 

Among the specialists, there -r Is 
basic disagreement over what nego- 
tiating approach will have the best 
chance of getting a settlement which 
will not just increase the time be- 
tween wars but which will produce a 
genuine peace. 

Secretary Kissinger is the gradu- 
alist, and ills certainly too soon to say 
that he cannot succeed. But the steps 
which Kissinger's diplomacy has 
been able to persuade the adversaries 
to take leave them a long way from 
their destination. 

This Is why there are qualified 
people inside and outside the govern- 
ment who believe that the shuttle 
talks with the U.S. as & go-between 
have exhausted their value and that 
the better way is for the Israelis and 
the Arabs to try a collective negotia- 
tion where everything will be put on 
the table. 

The Arabs want to recover their lost 
territory — understandably. 

The Israelis want security against 
future attack — understandably. 

Obviously nothing but the most 
limited, tentative agreements can.be 
reached until each side accepts the 
substance of these two objectives and 
puts them into a treaty commitment 
with adequate guarantees. 

Then why not begin to negotiate the 
ingredients of a solid peace instead of 
negotiating the ingredients of another 
truce? 


Readers write 


Croatian ‘nationalists’ 


There are great difficulties in nego- 
tiating anything short of a total 
settlement, and the nub of than is 
right here : 

Israel wants a written Arab com- 
mitment ending all belligerency in 
return for some pullback in Sinai. 

The Arabs want a total pullback 
before they are prepared to give such 
a commitment. 

Some compromise may wen be 
possible, and if anyone can bring it 
off, it is Kissinger. He has the ear of 
both sides. He has won the confidence 
of both sides. 

He did make some progress in his 
recent trip. 

"Israel softens demands on Cairo,” 
one headline read after the Secre- 
tary’s talks with the Israelis. 

"Sadat stresses flexibility," ano- 
ther headline read after the Secre- 
tary’s talks with the Egyptians. 

But President Sadat is not the 
roadblock. Syria is the main road- 
block. Sadat has staked his future on 
making peace with Israel. He wants 
to succeed. He needs to succeed. If he 
fails he win almost certainly be 
replaced by someone whose policies 
win be less conducive - to peace. But 
the Arabs will not make peace with 
Israel one by one, and it seems almost 
certain that Egypt would not dare to 
try to do so. Syria has to he satisfied 
or there can be no settlement. 

This Is why the negotiations are at a 
critical point Early progress is im- 
perative. 

Kissinger will be going back to the 
Middle East next month. This will 
likely be his last try in. his step-by-step 
approach. One^ must hope and pray 
that he will succeed. 

- But this Is no time to stop at a way 
station. The urgent, overriding need 
is settlement not just a renewed truce 

— a settlement which will benefit both 
sides. 

Peace has its rides — and they are 
worth taking. 


To Tbft Ctastan Sdtftc* WonBor: 

After reading the three recent ar- 
ticles by Eric Bourne on Croatia and 
Yugoslavia, one gets the feeling' that 
everything in that country is well 
since Tito purged the Croatian "na- 
tionalists.” Unfortunately, It Is not so. 

What was at stake in 1971 was 
whether the republics would succeed 
in wresting mare controls from the 
federal bureaucracy in Belgrade or 
not. Notwithstanding Mr. Bourne, the 
deposed leaders worked within the 
system — there was no question of 
any of them desiring to break up 
Yugoslavia. The desire was to re- 
structure toe country so that its 
nondominant nations finally would 
get the feeling that the common state 
was in their own interest too. They 
point out time and a gain that the 
reforms had to be undertaken while 
Tito is still alive to avoid the turmoil 
after his disappearance. 

This is why toe coup of 1971 was so 
ill advised and dangerous. It con- 
vinced many people that the only way 
they could improve toe position of 
their particular nation was to break 
toe country up. 

Instead of digging into real prob- 
lems toeing Croatia and Yugoslavia 
(large unemployment, return of large 
numbers of unemployed migrant 
workers from abroad, balance of 
payments disaster, general uneasi- 
ness over strengthening of “dis- 
cipline" etc.), Mr. Bourne chose to 
interview Mrs. Planinc. Mrs. Planinc 
and her associates were brought to 
power by Tito’s military action. What 
did he expect that she would ten him? 
And what could she? Without public 
support, and without any tangible 
force behind her, she is a toy in the 
hands of the federal bureaucracy. 

In summary, the. real problems of 
the country did not go away with the 
purge of those leaders — who identi- 
fied them and tried to do something 
about them. 

The centralist faction in the League 
of Communists of" Yugoslavia has a 
poor record in leading toe country, 
and precious few new ideas except 
force. It is not in our own interest, or 
in the Interest of Yugoslav nations, to 
push for more centralization in that 
country. "At least adequate central 
watchdog control in the interest of 
efficient government” means some- 
thing entirely different to the nations 
of Yugoslavia than to Mr. Bourne. 
Given a “president for life," one of 
the largest standing armies in Eu- 
rope, huge internal security forces 
including secret police, one political 
party, no free electioru^ "democratic 
centralism," and "dictatorship of 
proletariat," how much more .is 
needed for “an adequate central 
watchdog control” in a multinational 
country? 

Joseph T. BambeRes, PhD 
Professor of Economics 
John Carroll University 

Cleveland 

Kissinger and Congress 

To ChrtaSan Science Monitor 

Mr: Harsch’s analysis of the Kis- 
singer-Congress struggle is too impor- 
tant a subject for dismissal in a dozen 
short paragraphs. 

Congress is a blunt diplomatic in- 
strument; toe State Department and 
its secretaries should '/wield this 
power, obviously. Mr. Harsch, how- 
ever, falls to probe deeply enough for 
the* reasons behind present congres- 
sional reactions. - These do not lie 
simply. In Vietnam. In part they 
concern the increasingly, adverse re- 
sults Of a general failure by the 
Department of State and Its leaders to 
recognize that inputs of economic and 
military, aid into foreign countries are 
political inputs; that when these 
inputs are great and the recipient 
countries are of modest size and 
development, the political, results of 
such Inputs can be boto &lver&e and 
overwhelming, constituting, in them- 


Mirror of opinion 

When airlines meet mountains 


Amid toe welter of complex techni- 
cal data emerging from current hear- 
ings an the Dec. 1 crash of a Trans 
World Airlines plane near Washing- 
ton, one simple conclusion is becom- 
ing clear and inescapable: The 92 
people aboard the jetliner, all of 
whom perished, were the victims of 
an ambiguity In the rules. 

It was a gusty, rainy Sunday morn- 
ing, and Flight 514 was Inbound from 
Indianapolis, In<L, and Columbus, 
Ohio, to Washington National Airport 
Diverted from National to Dulles 
International Airport hi nearby Vir- 
ginia because of the weather, toe 
flight was "radar-vectored” — di- 
rected by ground controllers to head 
toward toe entry point for final ap- 
proach by following a path somewhat 
off the regular preliminary track. At 
11:04 ajrn., as Flight 514 neared the 
pattern entry point at a 7,000-foot 
altitude, the controller at Dulles told 
toe pilots that they were cleared for 
an approach. 

To toe controller, and according .to 


some passages In regutotory man- 
uals, that meant that the plane could 
start heading down to an l, 800-foot 
altitude only when it reached the 
checkpoint some distance ahead.' To 
the pilots, based on their, experience 
with common practice, it meant that 
they could begin, their descent right 
away. They did so. 

Five minutes later, still several 
miles short of the checkpoint, Flight 
514 slammed into the west side of 
1,800-foot Weather Mountain. 

Obviously, -there were many factors 
at work In the crash: First, the pilots’ 
charts showed Weather. Mountain 
clearly, but the controller’s did not, 
and he was unaware „of Its existence. 
Second,' toe pilots might reasonably, 
have Checked with the control tower' 
to verify what altitude was safe. 
Third, controllers have long argued 
that their job is too demanding and 
therefore rlaky to people in toe-air. 
Doubtless, riicee problems will sur- 
face before toe bearings are dene. 


Yet the central fact remains: The 
entire tragedy could have, been 
averted if regulators and airline offi- 
cials had Insisted long agoou. straight- 
■ ening out the mianTu^prttmdfaig over 
what an approach clearance means. 
There are reports of nearimisses ln 
recent years, and seasoned fliers say 
such an accident has hean in the 
making ever since it became common 
practice to "vector" flights into the 
final patterns from loca tions oft toe 
regular incoming traffic p&ths. 

After toe disaster, toe Federal 
Aviation Administration issued a -bul- 
letin to clarify toe question, stating 
basically that pilots are responsible 
for ensuring that their aittfotie is safe . 

the .agency plans to make new. 
regulations on these pointe after toe 
hearings are over. » 

It should do more. It shooJdhnder- 
take a careful study by b<topfi 0 t»§nd; , 
controllers to pinpoint 
ambiguities and dear them 
Angeles Times 


selves, serious and unilateral inter 
ference by the United States in the 
internal affairs of foreign countries 
against democratic process of any Uk 
It must fall to toe State Department 
and Dr. Kissinger to plan and execute 
some strategy of counterbalance to 
this Interference. Either the problem 
has not been recognized or its solution 
has not been forthcoming. 

It appears to me as a former State 
Department official that Congress's 
recalcitrance re recent Kissinger- 
supported aid requests to Turkey 
Vietnam, Korea and, perhaps, els* 
where reflects a long-term and grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the recogni. 
tion and the handling of such prob- 
lems. 

Gregory Henderson 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Soviet exodus 

To Th* Oirialtan Setose* Monitor: 

1 am, like most citizens of a demo- 
cratic world, entirely in favor of 
giving the Jews complete freedom to 
leave toe Soviet Union. But I don't see 
why such leave should not apply to 
and any all person, Jewish or gen. 
tile, Greek Orthodox, Armenian, or 
others, equally. 

We cannot know how many Soviet 
citizens have wished to emigrate, but 
there are doubtless thousands, per- 
haps millions, among whom will be 
many of those threatened with arrest 
for dissent, who would naturally pre- 
fer exile. 

To find a new homeland is not 
always easy in an overcrowded world, 
but that 'problem belongs to the 
various nations, not to the U.S.S.R. An 
American has leave to settle in any 
country that will have him, without 
stigma. Why, then, this particulariza- 
tion on but one Clement in Russian 
society as a lever toward detente? 

Ernst Bacon 
Professor Emeritus 
Orixida. Calif. Syracuse University 

On ‘Watergating’ Congress 

TO Tlw ChrMiM Sctenca MonSOR 

It was with a feeling of considerable 
frustration that I read your editorials 
"Kissinger and Congress” and 
"Proper scrutiny of U.S. spies." 

During the great Watergate epic 
your columns and editorials spent a 
fantastic amount of time and space 
spelling out toe sickness In Washing- 
ton. I’ll admit that you certainly 
weren’t alone. 

I am a reader who has always felt, 
however, that "Watergate," while 
real enough, was, like a stage play, 
projected much bigger than life. I 
believe that the confused electorate 
became so anxious to make a change 
that the voters did not pause to 
consider what they were getting for 
their trade. 

I sincerely pray that you will not be 
obligated to write many more e<fito- 
rlals so critical of our new Congress. 
But my hope is rather forlorn. I fear 
that I’m going to be subjected to much 
more frustration- 

Santa Monica, Calif . E.B. Leonard 

‘Britain’s choice’ 

To 1t» CMstfan Sctonca UonHon 

I feel on this occasion I must write 
to say how grieved I am to think that 
the Monitor in "Britain's choice” by 
Joseph Harsch should base its find- 

tags for toe future of Britain upon the 
sole motive of narrow self-interest. 

I find this article to be exploring a 
no-man’s-land where every door to 
progress seems barred. Is there no 
alternative to “go It alone” as Mr. 
Harsch terms it? Is Britain being 
asked to set. at naught its own ex- 
ample of individual self-governm®* 
among nations and the dearly von 
liberty engendered thereby? Or is it to 
be sold far a mess of pottage? 

London Helen R.Quttsow 

Women’s aspirations 

To Tb* CMtfan Sctonc* M on itor . 

Reading Cindy Ware's recent letter 
concerning toe caring for children in 
the Monitor was like experiencing a 
breath of fresh spring air. For some 
time I’ve been considering writing to 
express my dissatisfaction at the 
lopsided picture the Monitor presents 

at the aspirations of toe modern 
woman. As a college-educated mother 
of three Td like to- present another 
■view.- 

Where are toe writers who are 
writing 'far time, energy, and com- 
mitment going into quality relation- 
- ships? My canclusfcxils toat the main 
spokespersons for the .■■women's Ito 
movementhave not been speaking for 
me, and neither has the Monitor. Bw 
about a creative series of articles on 
women who are combining the ele- 
ments needed for ongoing relation- 
ships with personal fnTfi 11mgnt an< * 
exciting living for themselves? There 
are many modem, liberated women 
who want to maira their homes more 
than just motel stops. 

ML Pleasant, Mich. 



Letters expressing readers 
views are welcome. Each re- 
' cezves editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published ■ and. none ■ Individually 
acknowledged Alt are subject to 
^ooridensatidfL V-.- 




